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RELIGIOUS. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Gy ENCOMIUMS BESTOWED UPON US- 
SANCTIFIBD GENIUS. 


‘fue views presented in this paper 
were suggested, in consequence of 
lighting upon the following eulogy 
of the le ite Lord Byron, in No. 80 “of 
he Edinburgh Review. Numerous 
other specimens of a similar kind, 
to be found in the records of lite- 
ature, might be cited for the pur- 
pose here intended; but we sel- 
dom meet with commendation so 
taking as this, with minds of aspir- 
ing, butearthly mould. ‘“ To this 
band of immortals a third has since 
been added !—a mightier genius, a 
haughtier spirit, whose stubborn 
impatience and Achilles-like pride 
only death could quell. Greece, 
Italy, the world, have lost their 
poet-hero ; and his death has spread 
wider gloom and been recorded 
with a deeper awe, than has waited 
02 the obsequies of any of the many 
great who have died in our re- 
membrance. Even detraction has 
been silent at his tomb; and the more 
generous of his enemies have fallen 
into the rank of his mourners. But 
he set like the sun in his glory, and 
his orb was greatest and brightest 
tthe last; for his memory is now 
phages 8 no less by freedom 
than genius. He probably fell a 
Martyr to his zeal against tyrante 
1896—No, 15 


He attached himself te the cause 
of Greece, and dying, clung to it 
with a convulsive grasp, and hds 
thus gained a niche in her history ; 
for whatever sxe claims as hers is 
immortal, even in decay, as the 
marble sculptures on the columss 
of her fallen temples!” It isno 
cause of surprise that lofty pane- 
gyrics like the present, * poured 
forth,” not “ by beauty splendid and 
polite,” yet by mighty reviewers, 

(which is much more substantial,) 
should not only fan the flame of ge- 
nius, but not stopping there, should 
create an unholy, inextinguish- 
able ambition. The reader may re- 
member, in respect to this particu- 
lar instance of adulation, if not of 
adoration, that it occurs in a work 
which once took the liberty most 
severely to lash the author of the 
‘Hours of Idleness;’’ for which 
conduct, however, the northern 
critics were terribly castigated by 
the young Byron in his far-famed 
‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers.”> When such is the tri- 
umph of genius over prejudice or 
envy—and when its rewards, if not 
wealth, are distinction and fame— 
a name given to posterity in lan- 
guage of its own inspiration, we 
can reasonably calculate upon ne- 
thing short of its most strenuous 
efforts to become the object of 
this gratifying homage. True it is 
that the subjects of the world’s aip- 
pliuse give no heed to it in 
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ihe graye. They are there be- 
yond its seach; but it affects the 
living who are yet engaged in the 
race, and constitutes in their minds 
an almost irresistible impulse 
‘the prospect, whether of present 
or posthumous admiration, 
ciently cheering to the heart; but 
the appetite, provoked as it is by 


Is sulh- 


s0 many condiments as the pages of 


# secular literature afford to it, 
scorns at length, bounds, and de- 
cency. All this, however, is the 
manner of the world, and it can- 
not perhaps be helped. ‘The 
world will love and praise its own ; 
nor is every part of this conduct in 
itself to be condemned. Pious 
people have not always thought it 
inconsistent to eulogize, in some 
shape, depraved greatness. They 
have sometimes joined the multi- 
inde, in giving eclat to names, 
that on the whole, are no orna- 
ment to human nature. Stifl if is 
worthy of inquiry, how far they 
who have reference to an ey angel- 
ical standard of right and wrong, 
may deal in this species of pane- 
gyric. Christians must not suffer 
their purity neediessly to come in 
contact with the world’s unholi- 
ness. However much they may 
admire the productions of inte!- 
lect, it isnot to be interred, that in 
this concern, they owe no duty to 
God and to truth. In the exer- 
cise of a spiritual judgment and 
taste, it would seem that thei: 
praises must be, in a sense, 

ed—that they could not weep, in 
speechless ecsiasy, over the eflu- 
sions of a great, but polluted mind. 
They should moreover consider 
what sort of motive they are ap- 
plying tosuch a mind, in an impo- 
{itic admiration of its depraved en- 
ergy. Evidently, therefore, some 
guards should be set up, lest con- 
scientious but enthusiastic rovers 


restrict- 


‘after the flowers or the fruits of 


genius, tread on forbidden grounds 
‘Che more judicious among serious 
readers have rightly felt the ne- 
@easity of caution on this subject. 


{ Mane; 


and of not contounding a claim t. 


regard on the score of talent, with 
indulgence to its sinful aberrations 
Would that al’ had been careful, 
not to afford aliment to impiety, 

y sought to confer a me 
rited reward on cenius ! 

In the practice here spoken ot 
it is the design of this paper to 
point out that, whether in its form 
or matier, which is at variance 
with the divine standard. It wil} 
be seen, of course, what Christians 
cannot consistently do, in lavishing 
encomiums on unsanctified great. 
ness, as well as what the world w: 
do, and actually does, without any 
scruple. 

We cannot but notice at the oui 
set, the falsehood and idolatry in- 
volved in these encomiums. The 
language employed is nearly that 
of adoration. In eulogizing inte! 
lectual excellence, there c can be 
objection surely to telling what i: 
merely fact. Genius in its length 
and breadth—even in its * tran- 
scendant brightness,” compared 
with many other forms of distinc: 
tion among men, may be set forth 
though this can be done only by 
genius. But letit not be made di- 
vinity itself. The eulogy should 
be confined to the simple reality 
and not be suffered by the extr 
vagance of its terms, to magnif\ 
the object beyond all bounds. | 
men who have nothing else t 
commend them, except their t 
lents, let it not appear that the 
are more than mortal, and _ thal 
they deserve allthe love of mor- 
tality. ‘The power of intellectu 
display is really but a small part o! 
human excellence, and its stor) 
can be soon told. What after al! 
is it—this thing called genius, t2- 
lent, greatness, which has _ been 
the the me of endless disquisition 
and admiration—and has been mor 
thought of'as displayed in the field, 
the cabinet, at the bar, in domesti 
life, and even in the pulpit, thai 
goodness itself? Itis a phantom~ 
a passionate reverie—a light, floa'- 


ex }h3] thy 
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ing, bickering flame, soon to go out 
“a beam etherial,” yet destined 
0 its quenched in night, as to ifs 
yeculiar exercises in this world. 
Or to speak more solemnly, it is 
capacity, when stript of its earthly 
display, and temporary associations, 
jitting its possessor, if he be tound 
unholy, for afar more fearful retri- 
bution of shame,and pain,and agony, 
than would attach to him without it 
——than can attach to humbler in- 
iellects. All this, however, has 
been too often forgotten; and the 
ability, by means of mental display, 
charm a alienated from 
Heaven, has been extolled as the 
iost enviable distinction. 

Ifthe common run of eulogy is 
so faulty in the terms which it em- 
s,it is not less contrary to th 
rule, in the spirit which it 

The gifts of mind ar 
represented in a manne! 

impart to them a dis- 
proportionate and ftasci- 
tion The 


reader is taught to 
covet them to any 


race 


yloy 
divine 
yreathes. 
usually 

designed to 


interesi 


extent, and al 
most at any hazard, whatever else 
may be neelected. Now, 
should be loved without reserve oO} 


iit, except the 


othine 


Source ot e ood 


at ’ 
the gwooadness 
are 
ty enlogist, 


and which he enjoins 
the 


Ine 
GeServes 


Butif we to believe world- 


nothing con- 
sideration like literary superiority 
‘le would make that it is 
he chief eagee iD its 
; the heart. ‘The spi- 
his representations would 


us feel 
, } ! 

PYOOd. AnG eng 
iyvour 
ot 


ead us to 


re hol 


ity, and 
, 


riot without control. in 


ihe displays of this superio 
0 consider life as worthily 
only inacquiring or admiring 
uch a spirit, however, is entirely 
ontrary to the sacred standard 
t qualified admiration of the 
ductions of 


thems. 


pro- 


mind, is surely not 


reprehensible on the principles of 


the gospel: a chastened delight in 
them is not objectionable. Indeed 
they must be more or less admired 
und delighted it is in vain to 
think of placing a barrier between 

ultivated understanding and the 
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} ba 
pleasures which it finds, in the rich, 
and bright creations of genius and 
of fancy. In holier ages to come, 
when most of the evils that now 
mingle with our good will have 
passed away, the great oracles at 
reason and stand: wds of taste that 
have hitherto claimed the homage 
of mankind. will be in a sense ad- 
mired, and in a measure impart de- 
light. They will be objects of at- 
traction on the same _ principle 
with any imitations of nature, er 
with nature itselfi—with a land- 
scape for instance, the starry hea- 
vens, or any other beautiful pre- 
duction of the Creator’s hand. 
‘Che splendid and lovely pictures 
of our more decent not ex- 
many of heathen renown, 
hably remain to delight the 

"The historic 
impart in- 
hay be 
forms of litera- 
But 
in our esti- 
state of the 
.e but iittle 
the works 
any 
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same 

many other 

roduction now existing 

not deceived 

nate of the 


world. there 


if we are 
iutur ¥ = 
will then 
coun ' @iyen, in 
de- 
and 
vast aug- 
models ot 
Many 
now renowned for the 
intellect. but 
e ol moral evil, 


all reach it, to 


. te foal 
ph Or Sithithi 


in 
will doubtless be a 
purer 


evenius. 


tation of the 
piety 


‘trons 


*) { 
and 


possessing 
ronderan: we 
laid aside. 
not be 
too independenf, 
amidst the fe- 
culence and the impurities of an ir- 
ious literature. It might per 
haps reflect on the discernment or 
the piety of the present age, to as« 
sien to Byron himself, with ail his 
powers, his proper place, afew lus 
trums hence; and to prognosti- 
cate how “the poetry of hell” 
will be relished in times, when 
men will be much conversant with, 
heaven. 

In the encomiums bestowed up- 
en unsanctified talent, the reward 


annot but think. will be 
ave when taste will 
will De 
liment 


SOCK Its 


retlig 
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whieh they create or promise—the 
motive which they enforce, is 
likewise utterly at variance with 
the divine rule. They promise, or 
aim to ensure, an earthy immortal- 
ity. This is the boon held out to 
the scholar, and it is painted in all 
the colours of the rainbow. This 
is the great incentive which is in- 
tended to animate him in his course ; 
and often is he encouraged to think 
imself “ tall enough to reach the 
op of Pindus or of Helicon,” that 
he may pluck for his brow the un- 
fading wreath. Now how many, 
dazzled by the visions of glory, 
miscalculate their stature, and how 
few. though mounted on the shoul- 
ders of others, are able to touch 
the summit! The proposed meed 
is often singularly irrelevant to 
the character of the aspirants, and 
oftener do they fail to secure it. 
The notes of applause among con- 
temporaries are seldom echoed 
back by distant times. It would be 
an humiliating, though useful re- 
flection, to consider how many 
ponderous tomes are ** condemned 
to harbour spiders and to gather 
dust,” and are scarcely named,— 
how many names appear in the an- 
nals of literature, but what the 
living subjects were, or what they 
wrote, no one can tell—and how 
many authors there may have been 
who were somewhat in their day, 
both whose names and works have 
passed into oblivion. Not only 
the eulogist, but the subject, is of- 
ten deceived as to the real estima- 
tion in which the latter is held, 
even by his contemporaries. We 
may well illustrate the deception 
that takes place, (and it is one in- 
stance out of many,) by the case, 
some time since reported, of the 
student, at one of the English uni- 
versities, who having come off 
with victory in some scholastic ex- 
ercise, and thinking rather too 
well of himself, immediately re- 
paired to London, imagined all 
eyes were turned upon him, and 
wae nearly overwhelmed with ec- 
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stasy, when on entering a theatre. 
the whole audience instantly arose 
as he supposed, in homage to h 

superior genius, but in reality to 
the king’s majesty, who happened 
to enter the theatre at the sam 
moment. 

But be it so, that a great man’s 
name descends to posterity, and 
lives through all time. Is such a 
result to be represented as an es. 
sential good, and alone worthy of 
human pursuit. The victims o! 
ambition may be very willing to 
view it in this light, and perhaps 
some allowance should be made, 
for this * last infirmity of noble 
minds.” But those minds would 
be more noble without it. A su- 
preme reference to fame is equally 
pitiable and sinful. Let it be 
weighed in the balance of the 
sanctuary or of reason, and it is 
truly light as air—a thing neve. 
enjoyed except by anticipation— 
being beyond us before our death. 
and nothing to us after it. A real 
immortality would be an object; 
but an immortality in this world, 
since the world itself is mortal, is 
so gross 2 solecism, that the poetic 
license can hardly be urged in its 
favour. Besides, as already hinted. 
te an occupant of eternity what isa 
niche in our world’s little history— 
what the breath of applause, the 
repetition of aname for a few ge- 
nerations, pictures, epitaphs, or mo- 
numental marble! What are these 
things whether he be sensible o! 
them ornot! And especially wha! 
are they to one, who being unsanc- 
tified, must, according to the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ, be swallow- 
ed up in atrainof emotions, infi- 
nitely distant from those which 
would be excited by earthly glory! 
But whetier the object can be se- 
cured or not, it is contrary to the 
evangelical charter to allow it such 
acommanding claim. It is wholly 
improper to substitute such a mo- 
tive to the exertion of talent, for 
that noble one which is involved 
in the value of the divine fayour, 
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apd the happiness of doing good. 
If the encomiast of this world holds 
out or creates this polluted and 
polluting bait, to minds which need 
no foreign influence to speed them 
in the race of ambition, Christians 
should beware how they counte- 
nance so vain an illusion, or urge 
so selfish a principle of action. 
There is a view that remains to 
be taken of this subject, which is 
perhaps more important than any 
other. I refer to what may be 
called the material of these eulo- 
ejums. Nothing is more common, 
in attempting to set off the charms 
of intellect, than to confound them 
with moral excellence, or to make 
them answer for the want of the 
latter. The eulogist is ever 
ready to identify their claim to ad- 
miration, with that of moral excel- 
lence itself. The violation of the 
divine rule inthis case is the more 
reprehensible, because it is unne- 
cessary and gratuitous; and the 
more hurtful, because it is insidi- 
ous and specious. 
the mind, by this means, are dex- 
terously transferred to the heart, 
and the whole character is made 
to acquire a consideration which 
justly attaches to only a part of it. 
The gifted hero, or scholar, trans- 
formed by the alchymy of praise, 
comes forth in an 
pertections 
sessed, 


which he never pos- 
and with which, perhaps, 
even he was not vain enough to 
suppose himself endowed. We 
are made inthis way, to acquire a 
respect for characters, which, were 
they not great, we should despise, 
on account of their moral delin- 
quency. One would be led, for in- 
stance, to think from the panegyric 
recorded in the beginning of this 
paper. that the world hitherto had 
been mistaken concerning the real 
character of the poet- -hero—that he 
was on the whole pre-eminently 
great—that whatever has been 
said against him was detraction— 
and that generosity must hold out 


Oo 


ine hand of reconeiliation, as 


On Encomiums besiowed upon Unsanctified Gents. 


The qualities of 


assemblage of 


ro 


though his offence against virtue 
had been slight, or however great 
it may have been, could be all 
expiated by the charms of his po- 
etry, and especially by his splendid 
offerings to the cause of freedom. 
It is too true that admiration of 
genius tempts us to pass over, or 
to dwell slightly on the dark spots 
that attach to the man, and to fast- 
en our gaze on the luminous parts 
that encircle the author. Hence 
the propensity which is visible in 
the literary community, even to ex- 
cuse, or palliate the moral imper- 
fections of men of illustrious intel- 
lect. The vices which would ex- 
pose inferior persons to obloquy, 
have little effect in abating our ad- 
miration of genius, or the feeling 
of respect which we have for the 
character with which genius is as- 
sociated. We are apt to view the 
character as much less faulty than 
it is in reality, if not to defend it, 
because it is not character only 
that is loved. We are culpably 
averse to taking the pains of dis- 
criminating between them, and it 
is the manner of the encomiasi to 
strengthen this aversion, and 
where it is necessary, to spare the 
morals, for the sake of genius. A 
man of great parts may be a game- 
ster like Goldsmith, a sot like 
Burns, or a duellist like Sheridan, 
and yet he shall descend to poste- 
rity, scarcely unapproved, inas- 
much as bis genius has spread 
over his infirmities the mantle 
of charity. Savage may take 
the life of a fe How-bei ing, and Cato 
may take his own, and yet there 
shall be found a moral Johnson and 
a decorous Addison, who, by able 
defence, or elegant eulogy, can en- 
list our associations far too strong 
ly in favour of both of those cha- 
racters. The approving critic, 
biographer, in such instances, is 
doubtless first and most of all to 
be blamed. But readers are little 
less so. We are usually too ab- 
sorbed in the displays of the intel- 
lectual powers of such persons, ty 
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torn our aitention to the meanness 
of their hearts; or if we cannot 
but perceive the latter, we too 


readily forgive it. for the sake of 


that in the writers, with which we 
are delighted. We thus wickedly 
constrain our beiter judgments not 
to spoil, by interfering with, our 
selfish pleasure. 

Hence likewise it is, with an ad- 
miration so little qualified, and 
with a discrimination so injudicious, 
that the reading portion of the 
community often select their favour- 
ite authors. These are taken to 
the bosom; are admitted into the 
most unrestrained intimacy of the 
solitary hour, and their opinions 


have often the force of law or of 


habit. And yet many of them but 
ill deserve such coniidence. Ex- 
cept by strictly religious people, 
they are chosen on account of cer 
fain real or supposed peculiarities 
of intellectual exhibition, which 
happen to be conge nial to the taste 
or the sentiments of the reader 
Sometimes however, both religious 
and irreligious individuals, urged 
whether thy custom, by asort of affec- 
tation, or by a correct appreciation 
of literary merit, agree to extol to 
the skies some one great mortal, 
Shakspeare for instance, and sub- 
scribing with all their hearts, to 
the opinion that ** he stands in the 
array of human intellect, like the 
sun in the system, single and un- 
approachable,” yield themselves 
up to a charm which they have 
little inclination to resist. We can 
expect nothing less than such a 
captivation of the heart, in men 
whose perception of intellectual 
excellence is always keener than 


their perception of the beauties of 


holiness. but Christians ought to 
be careful how they deliver them- 
selves up to such unbounded par- 
tialities, and especially how they 
avow them, even should those par- 
tialities pertain to objects not in 
themselves sinful. In their enthu- 
siastic regard, they may secretly 
discriminate between the good and 


the bad; but others influenced },, 
their known and extravag: oe Pre: 
dilections, may make no such di 
crimination. It is stsetiine: S the 
fact, even in regard to good me 
that their relish of intellectual en 


joyment gets the better of the; 


Christian or moral sensibilitie 
This no doubt is a part of the 
spiritual warfare, in which they \ 
will at length obtain the victory, 
as they will also in the whole 
There are few men of this «& 
scription who have not felt a strong 
temptation to indulge in nnscriptu- 
ral charity for favourite authors. 
or particular men of genius. H 
often has the serious scholar. en- 
moured with the charms of thought. 
and with classic beauty, admitied 
on ground sufficiently slender, th 
Christian character of such men ; 
Locke, Addison, Johnson, Young 
and Beattie, all of whom. suits 
professed advocates of Christianii 
were marked, if we mistake not 
by some characteristics, not fern 
reconcilable with evangelical pit 
ty* But not this only, the lov 
of intellectual greatness has some- 
times seduced the serious reade 
into a kind of persuasion, that po: 
sibly even Shakspeare, Pope. 
Thomson, with his not ve ry We! 
founded commendation, ** no lit 
which, dying, he could wish 
blot,’ and many others of no big! 


‘ 


er pre consione, may have had so 
Savine ac “qual intance with religious 
truth. The friends of piety r 
joice to see genius arrayed on its 
side It is on this account, esp¢ 
cially when aided by a_ literar 
taste, that they so eagerly catch a' 
every indication of right feeling on 
the part of esteemed authors, an¢ 
to magnify it as evidence, beyond 
its just dimensions. 

When such is the temptation 6! 


‘i In regard to these men, so excellent 4 
many respects, we would more explit itly 
say, lest we should be thought illibe ral, 
th: it the y givenoe vidence of Christian hol 
ness, but that it js painful they should ¢ 
no more 
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many good men to overlook the 
faults of genius, and to indulge an 
unscriptural charity for its possess- 
wondered at, that 
other scrupulous, 
should lower the terms of admis- 
sion iuto the pale of religion, and 
the hope of future happiness ; and 
according to their several fancies, 
ascribe a sort of saintship to infidels 
and profligates, because their ac- 
quirements vere extensive, or 
their genius was charming. A 
ere admirer of talents of course 
decides a question of morals or re- 
lieion incorrectly, provided he feels 
interested enough to decide it all. 
A reading public is made up of ma- 
ny individuals of this stamp, and of 
some that are even worse. Hence, 
though Swift and Sterne for in- 
who ought to have been 
saints in reality, as they were such 
by profession, would scarcely be 
ndured in respectable private lite 
on account of their profane and in- 
decent levity, they are not without 
ashare of public forbearance for 
their frailty, merely through ad- 
miration of their genius. Hence 
the avowed 
Hume, Gibbon, and Rousseau, with 
ii their countenance of immoral 
principles, is only set off against 
their penetration, generosity, or 
sensibility ; and the positive flagi- 

jusness of Savage, Burns, Dermo- 


. ' 
is it ta be 


ors, 


' 
less 


readers. 


inne 
“tance, 


‘ven 


dy, Byron, and a host of adepts in 
impiety, is perfectly consistent with 
the possession of noble natures, and 
cood hearts. Even these, the un 
principled encomiast can convey to 
heaven, the heaven of great men, 
where they may fully exercise 
their peculiar powers, and enjoy 
perfect happiness for ever in stu- 
‘ving the secrets of nature. This 
is no uncommon imagination; and 
doubtless the idea of such an 
more congenial to the 
and wishes of the merely 
great, than that of the Christian’s 
heaven, 


abode is 


taste 


The highest conception 
1 an unholy heart, is to make the 
‘employment of a mighty mind. 


Gn Encomiums besiowed upon usdictified Genius. 


infidelity of 


tis 


rather the gratification of an ex- 
cursive curiosity, than the adora- 
tion of the Deity. In putting the 
finishing stroke to the claim which 
powertul intellects have upon our 
regard, it is one convenience of 
this scheme of beatification, that 
none are excluded from future bliss, 
except those poor sinners, who 
were so unfortunate as to be desti- 
tute of learning or genius! 

Such as now described is the way 
of the world in expressing its opini- 
ons and feelings in favour of the more 
gifted, but not the more virtuous 
of the species. Its contrariety to 
the rule of truth and of the Bible, 
has sufficiently appeared, as also 
its tendency to perpetuate the 
struggle and the pantings of an 
unholy ambition, and to increase 
the mass of moral and physical 
evil. ‘That which is wrong in the 
practice, Christians surely may be 
taught to lay aside, as they also, 
it would seem, have not been whol- 
ly guiltless. (he business of eulogy 
in its grossness, they may well 
leave to the men of the world, for 
the service of those whom the 
world loves. Their admiration of 
mental gifts, unconnected with mo- 
ral purity, should be expressed with 
caution—with discrimination—per- 
haps should be less strongly felt 
than is sometimes the case: or it 
this cannot be helped, it should be 
turned to some account, in contri- 
buting to religious impression. 
Though the facts respecting the 
wonders of mind may be told, this 
should be done in such a manner 
as not to corrupt the heart, 
Though the claims of the learned 
and ingenious may be urged, they 
should be urged in subserviency to 
an interest even higher than them- 
selves. ‘The slave of living o1 
posthumous renown—the unprinci- 
pled aspirant after so vain a pos- 
session, should with Christians re- 
ceive no specific encouragement-— 
should be supplied with no unne- 
cessary incentive. I[t may not be 
expedient often fo enlogize litera 


( 
} 
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ry greatness, though associated 
with piety; to blazon forth even 
moral worth, in the individuals to 
whom it attaches—at least with 
any such magic and idolatrous 
terms as the world employs. ‘The 
admiration of moral worth will be 
felt, wherever it is known, by con- 
genial spirits; and on others, the 
highest encomiums would fail to 
impress a proper sense of it. In 
the mean time, there is danger of 
perverting by praise, that which it 
should be the design of praise to 
encourage and promote in all its 
purity. The best while living 
are not proof against the influence 
of applause ; the remaining corrup- 
tions of the heart, will respond to 
it with far too much promptitude. 
The caution of the poet is not 
needless, even in regard to the 
form of excellence which is now 
adverted to, in a creature so frail 
as man. 


* Ah spare your idol! think him hu- 
man still.” 


He who is the source of moral 
worth in men, is the only legiti- 
mate object of unqualified praise. 
To him should the glory be as- 
cribed, for such a gift, and indeed 
for every other. by which we are 
distinguished. It is in this spirit, 
that the Christian poet Montgome- 
ry in a beautiful poem on the ‘death 
of the Rev. 'T’. Spencer, performs 
the office of aeulogist His is a spe- 
¢cimen of the manner, in which we 
love to see itdone,—simple,modest, 
delicate, discriminating, withevi- 
dent religious restraint upon his 
natural feelings, and with the pi- 
ous caution, more than once re- 
peated, 


“ T will not sing a mortal’s praise, 
To Tarr I consecrate my lays.” 


B. N. 
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From the point I now occupy, the 
terminating point of my ministry, 
the mind is irresistibly turned 
backward, to take a review of my 
labours among this people; and 
though short has been my ministry, 
yet ‘how momentous the conse- 
quences! how solemn the retro- 
spect! How does the sense of un- 
faithfulness press so heavily upon 
the soul,as almost to shut out any con- 
solation which the other side of the 
picture might present! I dare not 
on this occasion, my hearers, adop‘ 
in full, the language of the great 
apostle, and take you to record, thai 
I am pure from the blood of all men 
But amid all my fears of past de- 
ficiency, of one thing I feel con- 
fident. I sincerely believe that 
the great features, the leading prin- 
ciples of that system of divine 
truth | have exhibited before you. 
constitute the essence of the true 
Gospel. You well know that the 
system I have defended, embraced 
the doctrines of the Reformation 
and I feel some degree of conf- 
dence, with the apostle Paul, 1 
certifying you, brethren, that the gos- 
pel I have preached, was not after 
man, neither was I taught it of mai. 
Those truths | have spent my 
strength in inculcating, | once dis- 
believed and regarded as foolish- 
ness. But it was before I had 
ever carefully and seriously studi- 
ed the Bible. I could declaim 
against the dogmas about the trini- 
ty, and regeneration, and depra- 
vity, election. and perseverance. 
as gross absurdities; but my know 
ledge of their absurdity was de- 
rived, not from the scriptures, but 
from the speculations of my own 
reason, or rather from my prejl- 
dices. In short, whatever be my 


The dismigsion took place in conte 
ruence of ill health 
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-esent condition, while I contin- 
ned to reject these doctrines, | am 
ire J was a stranger altogether to 
nractical godliness ; and my boasi- 
ed rational views religion— 
those same views that at this 
day so assiduously propagated in 
land—were if 


of 
are 
our not at all incon- 
sistent with a supreme love oi the 
world, and an eager and selfish 
pursuit after its vanities. But it 
pleased God at length, to bring a 
lowering cloud over my prospecis 
of worldly distinction and happi- 
and to place me in such a 
condition, that I could not avoid a 
serious inquiry into the true state 
of my soul in relation to God. 
And then I saw that I had built my 
house upon the sand. Myre ligious 
system, (if that can be c alled a sys- 
tem which consists chi efly of nega- 
tives,) so comfortable wl in 
health and prosperity, afforded not 
one ray of consolation to cheer the 
darkness of adversity. But conso- 
lation I needed, and anxiously 
sought. ‘The trines of 
'P peared to my unsubdued heart 
s absurd and hateful as ever. 
nr that now and then conscience 
would lift her unwelcome voice in 
theirfavour. Experience, too,had 
shown me that an opposite system 
was radically deficient. Which 
way then could I turn? One only 
urse seemed be lett. The 
bible was the only infallible stan- 
ard of truth; and God had pro- 
mised wisdom to those who sought 
all in 
mere human opinions, and endea- 
vouring to cast off the authority of 
names, | resolved to go to the un- 
idulterated word of God, and search 
Without note or comment, but 
lot without prayer. Commen- 
‘ing with Genesis, I rested not till 
found the ot Revyciation. 
\nd in spite of a host of prejudices, 
and heart hostile to truth that 
‘hwarted its desires. the doctrines 
| have preached graduaily opened 
"pon my mind with an evidence I 
Ould not resist and | became 
1826. No. 2? 16 
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_ I was a sinner, last 
tirely depraved, and if not 
renewed hy the Spirit of God, and 
forgiven through the blood of Je- 
hovah Jesus, | must perish for ever. 
From that period to the present. 
tj ot doctrines has 
and more clearly devel- 
ith every returning year; 
and now, when my heart and flesh 
faileth_— when eternal seenes seem 
lo they ypear doubly pre- 
cious and important. | often doubé 
whether | possess a saving faith in 
those doctrines; but that they are 
the true and the sole foundation of 
the sinner’s hope, and constitute 
the very essence and soul of the 
gospel, ‘IT cannot doubt. And it is 
because | have thus leamed theiv 
truth and immense importance, 
that I have so often and so fully 
urged them upon my fellow-men, 
in of their unpopularity, and 
in spite of all the obloquy and re- 
proach | may have experienced 
from many, whom, so far as this 
world is concerned, I esteem and 
And therefore also is it, 
my dear people, that I feel a deep 
anxiety that these truths, in their 
unadulterated purity, should be 
preached to you from this desk, 
through every successive genera- 
tion. Much as | have reason to 
hope this society will still, as ever, 
contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, yet know- 
ine how deceitful the human 
heart, and with such views and ex- 
perience as | have just described, 
how can | but regard as the se- 
verest of evils, the establishment of 
one, as my successor in the sacred 
othce, who shall deny, either in 
preac hing or practice, those great 
truths I have inculcated ;—or of 
one who.through timidity or world 
ly policy, shall neglect faithfully 
prominently to urge them 
our belief:—or of one who 
il render the preaching of them 
mere nullity, by admitting to his 
undistinguishing fellowship, and re- 
ceiving alike, as Christian breth- 
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ren, those who believe and those 
who reject them! 

The place I now occupy, my 
hearers, appears to me peculiarly 
near the judgment-seat of Christ ; 
and how shall | better close my 
ministerial labours among you, 
than by pointing you thither? | 
know not, indeed, what Providence 
may yet have in store for me in 
this world; but the impression is 
strong within me, that my work on 
earth is nearly ended—that the 
toils and sufferings of this life, at 
least, are almost over. Under this 
apprehension, while every thing 
earthly sinks in value, every thing 
relating to another world acquires 
an indescribable interest. How so- 
lemn thenthe consideration,that the 
account of my ministry in this place 
is now sealed ap to the judgment 
of the great day. There I shall 
soon meet you all; and that ac- 
count will be opened—opened, I 
trust, to the everlasting joy of 
some—opened, | fear, to the ever- 
lasting grief of others. 

There must those meet me, who 
have disbelieved and despised the 
message of the Lord which | have 
brought. 1 would hope, indeed, 
their number will be small: for 
how terrible is it to be given up to 
strong delusions to believe a lie, that 
ihey might be damned, because they 
beheved not the truth! How dread- 
inl to make God a liar, by not re- 
ceiving the record he has given of 
his Son! _ how fearfula spot, 
io such, must be the judgment-seat 
gt Christ! 

Those who have been awaken- 
ed under my tninistry, but have 
fallen away, must also meet me at 
the judgment. And alas, I fear 
there are many such who now hear 
me. What other class of my hear- 
efs have I so plainly and repeat- 
edly warned? What others have 
resisted so much? What others 
will awake to greater 
they repent not before the trumpet 
called them to the judgment? 

Those too, who, through a care 


glected 


agony, if 
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less or a worldly spirit, have y, 
the warnings and _ inyit, 
tions of the gospel they have heard 
from my lips, must meet me soon 
at the final judgment. These usy. 
ally constitute the majority of 
every congregation. And must | 
leave so many in a condition s» 
perilous? Even should I be finally 
cast away, and sink to perditioy 
with them, how will this agera- 
vate rather than alleviate thei; 
doom Oh, when they see me 
stretch out these imploring hands 
for the last time, beseeching them 
to be reconciled to God, will they 
not be persuaded, even at this late 
hour, to turn and live? How shal! 
I give thee up, Ephraim? — Hox 
shall I deliver thee, Israel ? 

Are there any in this assembly 
who have been converted under 
my ministration? My meeting 
with such at the judgment will be 
peculiarly solemn and interesting 
Oh, what fulness of joy it would 
be, to present them to the Lam) 
and say, here am J, and the chil- 
dren which thou hast given me? 
and to see the immortal crowns 
glittering on their heads, and to 
hear them joining in the everlast 
ing song of redeeming love! Bu 
O, ye lambs of the flock, I tremble 
for you, lest you should be lost 
the wide wilderness you are now 
passing over. My parting exhor' 
ation therefore is, Hold fast 
which thou hast, that no man take tl 
CTOW?N. 

Christian brethren, members | 
the church of Christ, I need noi 
remind you how soon we shall 
meet in judgment. And if in tha’ 
trying hour | shall be found on the 
left hand, O, let none of your nun- 
ber be found with me. The gos 
pel | have preached will save yo 
if you obey it; and if you are 
faithtul unto death, you are sure 
crown of life. Nor will it 
disturb or diminish your eternal 
joys, though your minister be miss~ 
ing there. ‘But should it so-hap 
pen, through the boundless mer¢y 
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of God in Christ, that he should 
enter with you into everlasting 
rest. how happy that meeting ! how 
blessed that eternity! We shall 
know nomore of the vicissitudes of 
earth, that now blast our hopes and 
cloud our prospects. Nor sick- 


ness, nor sin, nor death, will more 
intervene to produce the paintul 


separations we now experience. 
Oh my dearly beloved brethren, 
if the hope of that everlasting 
union be weli grounded within us, 
we may smile at the storms that 
iow thicken around us. If there 
be a world where the blighting in- 
fuence of sin can never reach us, 
and if the space between us and 
that world be so short, and there 
we shall soon meet to part no more, 
then may we,with a cheerful hope, 
pronounce the mutual, the briet. 
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PREACHING 


(iis influence of pulpit instructions 
s such as to give thenf a prominent 
lace in the duties of ministers 
ind in the estimation of Christians. 
Preaching is the great means of 
preserving to the sabbath its dis- 
nctive character, and securing to 
t the poor observance it receives. 
ltis the principal engine for dis- 
seminating spiritual light and know- 
ledge, and for imparting the salva- 
lion of the gospel to sinners: for 
ithough the minds of the careless 
we often awakened by other 
means, it is the influence of the 
preached word which prepares the 
mind for these impressions, and to 

considerable extent, pepares 
these means for this effect. + here- 
tore the subject of preaching is 
much dwelt upon by the sacred 
penmnen, and set forth by them as 
ol great importance. ‘Those who 
engage in this sacred employment, 
‘Annot 160 deeply feel their res- 


ject of their efforts. 


posibility, nor tod carefully learn 
their duty. Ona right understand- 
ing of this depends much of the 
success they hope for, and which 
ought ever to be the principal ob- 
Many labour 
long without apparent effect.  Al- 
though this want of success may 
not always be traced to want of 
faithfulness in the preacher, it is 
doubtless, often owing to a mis- 
taken direction of his efforts, or to 
a limited and partia! exhibition of 
teuch, or the want of a suita- 
ble combination and system in 
the manner of presenting _ it. 
or a defect in the practical 
application to which it is made 
subservient. Leaving many other 
interesting parts of this great sub- 
ject, [shall at present direct my at- 
tention simply to that which con- 
cerns the exhibition of doctrines. 
My first remark on this subject 
is that the ductrines of the gospel 
should be clearly taught in the in- 
structions of the pulpit. By doe- 
trines we understand the truths of 
the Bible. ‘hese it is of the first 
importance should 
familiarly acquainted with, as they 
are the which God 
spoken, and which, as subjects of 
revelation, it is His will we shoulé 
understand. ‘The fact that they 
are revealed is plenary evidence 
that they are the important things, 
which God wishes us to know. 
These, therefore, form the proper 
and primary subject of the preach- 
er’s instructions. ‘They lie at the 
foundation of all religious science. 
Without knowledge no man can be 
a Christian. He must know that 
he is a sinner or he will never 
salvation. He must know 


a wav of salvation, or he 
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seek 
there is 
will be driven to despair 
must know what that 
he will fall into fatal erro 
ties depend upon doctrines 
away the latter, the ftormex 
have no foundation Present the 
latter in a mutilated state, and the 
former will appear detased: the 
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ithe ground of obligation will be 
iendered imperfect, and yoied sanc- 
tions of divine authority we 
ed. It is, therefore, the first duty 
of the preacher to come to hi 
gongregation, and tell the 
story which he reads in his Bible; 
to expound the word of God, and 
explain and enforce the 
of God’s being and 
man’s apostasy and ruin; of his re- 
covery by the atonement of Jesus 
Christ; of repentance as necessary 
to asinner; of justificatio 
alone; of mans entire depend- 
ence; and of the manner in which 
the desired deliverance is to be 
wrought. Unless these 
lie at the foundation of 
structions, they come powerless to 
the sinner, and will never benefit 
him. Civil and social duties may 
ft. 


aken- 


plain 


doctrines 


hy faith 


doctrines 


pulpit in- 


be urged for ever without effe 
ssed wit 


h 
would 


And if they could be pre 
ever so much success, they 
fail of the great end of preaching, 
the salvation of the soul. How 
did the prophets, and apostles, and 
évangelists, write and preach 
Not in the style of popular essay, 
but of plain doctrinal demonstra- 
fion. ‘hey insisted much 
trines. "Take the sermon of Peter 
on the day of f’entecost, when the 
multitude were pricked 
heart and converted. He 
mences by ascribing the conver- 
sion of the sinner to the intluence 
of the Spirit of God: he 
the doctrine of t e divine 
nnd the moral 
man; the divinity of 
and the necessity of repentance to 
salvation.—His address is replete 
with doctrinal instructions. And | 
have never heard the same truths 
urged and insisted on without re- 
sults of a similar nature. 

In the second place,it is important 
that the doctrines of the Bible be 
presented in a connected view. 
Ewery sermon should be a perfect 
exhibition of what it attempts, 
Suitable and harmonious in all its 
ents. But one eermon cannot 
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comprise w proper system 4; 
divinity. Under this head of re- 
mark, it is my particular objec: 
much to define the prope; 
character of a single sermon, as o: 
pulpit instractions taken throug) 

course ot years, or of life. Thes 
should not fail to com _. a tuil 
and complete system of divi inity 
1 should be afraid to go to the 
judgment-seat, from the ministry 
of a whole life, and there be tol 
by my Saviour, that there was o,, 
doctrine of His word which m 
congregation never heard from m\ 
lips. ‘Lhat might have 
important doctrine peculiarly 

ed to convince and lead to repent 
some soul committed to ; 

charge Preaching, therefor 
must be conducted on some svystery 
J do that 


should 
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not say every ministe 
and go throug! 
divinity 
not be wise. 
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hearers 
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struct} 


wit at on 
But | 
ought to receive from his; 
ons a system of divinity, an 
recognise it as suchethat they min 
see all the important truths of f the 
Bible in connexion. ‘The want : 
this or something like it, has been 
the fruitful cause of heresy and in- 
Equally dangerous, per- 
‘thaee high wroug! 
views of particular doctrines, pr 
sented in an isolated state a 
manner, which only serv: 
tate the carnal mind. b 
never to convince nor enlighte: 
All the important doctrines of th 
gospel should be presented in ce 
nexion, accompanied and recom- 
mended by argument and illustra 
tion, that they may be seen in 
their harmony, and entorce con 
viction on the mind. <A_ partial 
and unguarded exhibition of divin 
truth may discredit, to the 
ignorance, what is  unspeakabl) 
excellent to the view af one 
perceives every part in re »lation to 
every other part and to the whole 
The unfinished picture, which ap 
pears rude and hideous to an uh- 
practised eye, may, by a few ad 
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ditional touches, be made to appear 

eauty and excellence 
(his leads to the re- 
every 
so guarded as 
mind a distorted 
and the whole preaching 
minister should present 
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mark, that 
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single sermon 


not to 
present to any 
picture 5 
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ol every 


the whole system of religious truth 


in one harmonious and connected 
view. 
In the third place, it is important 
that each doctrine should have its 
roper share of attention. All truths 
a, not of equal importance. 
some need to be repeated and in- 
sisted on more than others. While 
omitted or ne- 
rlected in their place, the preach- 
er should be careful to give promi 
which the 
Ghost has so presented, and which 
to have 


one should be 


ency to those Holy 
the vreatest influence in 
he great work of regenerating sin 
ers. that some truths have this 
that em- 
phatically fundamental, it is per- 
plain. he 
an, necessity of atonement, re- 
reneration by the Spirit of God, 
. of this character. While the 
at this natura! and 

exhibition of truth, he 
should be careful also not to dweil 
omuch on any one truth to the 
lice of others, or bring for- 
prominent 
which 


prominence, some are 


hy thy 


preacher aims 


suitable 
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A preacher may greatly 
prejudice the cause of truth by 


pUrsulng curious 


ones, 


deserve 


elaborate and 
speculations 
reason, or scripture, or good sense. 
To the attainment of correctness 
1 «these important points of a 
yreacher’s duty, it is necessary he 
should himself enlarged 
ind liberal views of divine truth, 
ve taught by the Spirit of truth, 
nd be prepared for his responsi- 
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ble office by much study, judicious. 
ly directed, and by continued me- 
ditation and prayer. 

Finally, he should be careful to 
render all his preaching and in- 
structions practical. It should 
never be forgotten that the end of 
all instruction is improvement; of 
all preaching, reformation. ‘ The 
Lord is not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to 
repentance,” and * this is the will 
of God, even your sanctification.” 
The Bible speaks to men as prac- 
tically and personally concerned 
in what it teaches; and the preach- 
er should aim to make his hearers 
perceive how every doctrine has 
a practical bearing and influence. 
God has not formed and called on 
us to learn it by rote, and exer 
blind faith in it. ‘The gos- 
pel is practical and suited to 
our circumstances—it seeks our 
eood, and ail divine truth has for 
its end and object a practical re- 
sult. Every truth and ail truth 
should be so considered. Every 
sermon and all sermons should so 
present it. ‘They should not only 
be concerned in the demonstration 
and illustration of doctrines, but in 
applying them. Every practical 
sermon must be built on doctrinal 
truth, and every doctrinal sermon 
should have for its object a practi- 
cal influence. The remark, some- 
times heard, is unfounded in the 
nature of the case, and dangerous 
in its tendency, that a doctrinal dis 
course has nothing to do with a 
practical application, and a practi- 
cal sermon no necessary connexion 
with doctrines. Ifthey were more 
combined, and their natural and 
inseparable connexion presented to 
view, the prejudices which exist 
against the one would be greatly 
diminished, and the heartless influ- 
ence of the other destroyed. 
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Bor the Christian Spectator, 
@N THE DUTY OF HONOURING THE 
LORD WITH OUR SUBSTANCE. 


Tusre are those who bear the 
Christian name, and whom charity 
would number among the sincere 
disciples of Christ, who seem never 
to have considered their obliga- 
tions to perform some ot the Chris- 
tian duties. In their practice, at 
least, they make a difference be- 
tween requirements which, from 
the word of God, appear equally 
binding. Their feelings might 
revolt at the charge of living in 
allowed disobedience to _ their 
Lord; while their conduct shows, 
thatthey overlook some plain and 
direct expressions of his will. 

The great body of professed 
Christians are united in considering 
it a duty to support the institutions 
of religion at home; but multi- 
tudes, if they do not wholly disa- 
vow the obligations of the Chris- 
tian world to evangelize the hea- 


then, yet place it upon a very dif- 
ferent footing from what they do 
other appropriately Christian du- 


ties. Instead of looking upon ap- 
propriations of their property to 
this object as one of the acts to 
which they are bound by their 
Christian profession, they consider 
such contributions rather as works 
of supererogation—as things which 
are laudable, but which are left to 
their own option to perform or not. 
There are two divine commands 
which, if placed side by side, will 
furnish an illustration. Christ said 
to his disciples, ‘* do this in remem- 
brance of me.” This command is 
almost universally construed, as 
requiring his followers, in every 
succeeding age, to observe the 
sacrament to which it has reter- 
ence. Christ said to the same 
persons, ‘* Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every 


creature,” and added, by way of 


encouragement, a clause, which is 
absusd. unless this command be in- 
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tended to have an application 4, 
extensive as that of the othe, 
The same authority which re 
quires one of those duties from 
every individual Christian, re. 
quires the other from every indj- 
vidual Christian also. It is idle to 
attempt to evade the obligation. 
by saying that Christ could no: 
mean to have every individual go 
and preach. We know he did no} 
mean this; but he did mean to 
have every one supremely devoted 
to the interests of his cause in the 
world. He did mean to have 
every one a helper in the spreading 
of the gospel throughout the earth 
The circumstances in which th: 
providence of God has placed 
every individual, and the exercise 
of common sense, must determine 
the precise sphere of action for 
each, but no one can be excused 
from taking a part in advancing 
the kingdom of Christ. Furnish- 
ing support to those who actually 
go to carry the message of life 
into the dark places of the earth 
is the method which Divine Provyi- 
dence appears to mark out for the 
great body of Christians to co-op- 
erate in this work. That profes- 
sor of religion who stands aside 
with indifference from the mission- 
ary ellorts of the day, takes the 
part of an alien and an enemy 
They who bear the Christian name 
are not left to consult their own 
opinion or inclinations here. If 
they doubt the expediency of mis- 
sions they doubt the expediency 
of obeying Christ, and their doubts 
cannot excuse their disobedience. 
To the great cause of Christian- 
izing the worid, it is their imperi- 
ous duty to give all the weight of 
their influence, all the efficacy of 
their prayers; and, unless they 
are absolutely destitute of the 
means, they cannot escape the 
obligation of contributing to the 
funds which must carry forward 
this work of ben: volence. 

But the duty of professors of re- 
ligion to do goed with their pro- 
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perty does not rest on these 
grounds alone. I suppose no per- 
con of the class | am addressing 
will say. “*fam under no obliga- 
tion to God for my property. I 
acquired it, and have preserved it 
without any aid from Him.” But 
if you ac knowlex lge that you have 
received your property from God, 
you ought to inquire what use He 
designed you should make of it. 
He has told you, “Honour the 
Lord with thy substance.” You 
are his stewards, and he has com- 
mitted this property to you, as the 
means of honouring him and ad- 
yancing his kingdom. You have 
no more right to use it merely for 
yourselves, for your own conve- 
nience and gratification, than your 
steward has to dispose of your 
farm to hisownadvantage. ‘* Hon- 
our the Lord with thy substance.” 
This is the first thing to be thought 
of in the management and disposal 
of your property. All its other 
uses must be made subordinate to 
this. 
Again, acknowledge 


you your- 


selves the unworthy recipients of 


unnumbered blessings. How richly 
have you participated in the kind 
that Almighty Being, 
who is your Preserver and Redeem- 
er. When you meditate on these 
things are you not constrained to 
precious are thy 
thoughts unto me, O God, how 
the sum of them. If | 
should count them, they are more 
nnumberthanthe sand.” ‘** Sure- 
and mercy have fol- 
all the days of my life.” 
Do you never ask, ** What shall I 
render unto the Lord for ail his 
benefits?” Do you not desire to 
show your gratitude by endeavour- 
ing to promote his glory; Has 
he done so much for you, and will 
you not rejoice to consecrate your 
all to him ? 

But there are 


Lions, besides 


regards of 


Say, bai How 


creat 1S 


ly goodness 


lowed me 


other considera- 
those of duty and 
cratitude, which should urge those 

ho have property to employ it in 


joying good. 


doing good. The pleasure insepa- 
rably connected with benevolent 
feeling and benevolent action, fur- 
nishes a motive to this course ot 
conduct God has constituted a 
connexion between doing and en- 
He is unquestionably 
the happiest man who does most 
to render others happy. He who 
labours to gladden and enrich this 
desolate world, by spreading over 
it the streams of the water of life, 
will assuredly find his reward in 
the cheering and refreshing influ- 
ences which will descend upon his 
soul. ‘“ The liberal soul shall be 
made fat, and he that watereth 
shall be watered also himself.” 
The worthlessness of riches for ev- 
ery other object should induce their 
possessors to render them really 
valuable, by using them as the 
means of doing good. Considered 
in any other view than as affording 
increased power ot usefulness, what 
is the real value of wealth? What 
substantial benefit does it confer 
on its possessor? It is a bright 
bubble, which dances on the stream 
for a moment and bursts. Where 
is the mighty difference between 
the rich and the poor? A little 
while and ail these things will be 
as though they had never been. 
How much shall you value riches 
on a dying bed? But though the 
earthly distinction which riches 
confer is of little worth, they may 
confer a distinction more to be 
valued, if devoted tothe service of 
Christ. When used for selfish gra- 
tification. wealth becomes a wall of 
separation from God, and interrupts 
the light of his countenance, if it 
does not shut its possessor from 
heaven. But consecrated to him 
who gives it, it multiplies the best 
enjoyments of life, and brings the 
blessings of many, ready to perish, 
upon the favoured individual who 
has been permitted to be the almo- 
ner of the divine bounty. 

The wants of a perishing werld 
furnish the last motive which I 
shall mention. When you seriously 
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think of the value of your own 
soul, you feel that no possible ex- 
ertion or sacrifice is too great to 
Secure its salvation. When you 
consider what it is to be lost, you 
are overwhelmed with the dread- 
fulness of the thought. But there 
are millions of immortal beings. 
capable of all this happiness, and 
exposed to all this woe, whose 
souls have as high a value as your 
own. They know not of the re- 
medy provided for ruined man; 
they have never heard the good 
news of pardon; and it is in your 
power to help them to that know- 


ledge, to send them the gespel of 


peace. You may be the happy, 
bonoured instruments of saving a 
soul from death, yea of conducting 


many to the glory and felicity of 


the kingdom of your Lord. You 
may meet in heaven those who 
shall recognise you as their deliv- 
erers from the pit of destruction. 
Can you contemplate such a pros- 
pect and say, “I cannot spare my 
money. I must have this article 
of convenience or ornament, this 
piece of furniture, or this dress?” 
Do you bear the Christian name 
and can you indulge in the “lust 
of the eye and the pride of life,’ 
regardless of the souls which are 
perishing for the lack of that know- 
ledge which it is your duty to im- 
part? Can you subtract nothing 
from the luxuries of your table, 
or the elegancies of your attire, or 
the decorations of your dwelling, 
that you may help to diffuse more 
widely the saving light of divine 
truth? If any professed disciple 
of Christ can look on the present 
wretchedness and future prospects 
of those who are without the gos- 
pel, and not feel willing to deny 
himself that they may enjoy that 
blessing, he really wants the great 
evidence of union to the Saviour. 
“Tf any man have not the 
Christ, he is none of his.” The 
celd and selfish spirit, which can 
afford to part with none of its en- 
joyments for the sake of others, 


Oa ihe duty of honouring the Lord with our subsiauce. 


Spirit of 


Ay ARE 


bas no communion with him whe 
came to seek and save the lost 
The distinguishing mark, th 
choicest fruit of our holy 
is that charity which s 
her own. 
And now 


relic 


sce ‘keth a 


let me the read 


to ponder the considerg 
have 
made it the 


ask 
seriously 

tions that 
Has Christ duty of 
very one of his followers to aid 
in sending his gospel to the end: 
of the earth? Is all that you po 

sess committed to you talen 

to be employed in your Master's 
service, and are you solemnly a 

countable for the use of it: and 
are you bound by obligations un- 
speakably strong—by creatine. 
preserving, and redeeming good 
, to hold yourselves as not 
your own ;—and your con- 
science bear you witness that you 
have heretofore acted up to th 
full measure of these obligations : 
have you given all that it was 
your duty to give to the cause of 
missions, and for the ral im- 
provement and happiness of yor 

species. If God has given yor 
wealth, have you conscientiously 
employed it for him? It is be 
lieved that observation will justify 
the remark, that the obligations o! 

Christian liberality are felt to a 
greater extent among the poo) 
than among the rich. The be 
nevolent institutions of our country 
derive their principal support trom 
persons in moderate circumstances 
A few ofthe rich have given ac 
cording to their abundance, bu! 
where there is one instance 0! 
this kind, there are many instances 
of self-denying —retrenchmen' 
among the poor. If all in ow 
churches who have wealth, would 
do what they might without incon 
venience to the selves, or detri- 
ment to the interests of thei 
families, the charitable funds migh! 
be increased a hundredfold; the 
benevolence might 
and roll 
wastes ol 


been suggested 


as a 


ness 
does 


re , 
rene 


stream ot 
speedily be muitiplied, 
vunward to fertilize the 
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our country, and to bear blessings 
to the remotest corners of our 
world. And have you, whom God 
has distinguished by the bounties 
of his providence, forgotten that 
your responsibilities are propor- 
tioned to the talents committed to 
your trust—that where much is 
given much will be required? 
Will you fall behind the poor in 
your contributions to the benevo- 
lent objects of the age ! Does it 
awaken within you no feelings of 
shame and self-reproach, to see 
them cheerfully bring their hard- 
earned pittance to the treasury of 
the Lerd, while youfrom your full 
purse, give grudgingly, and pee 
haps even a smaller sum than they? 
Will youscatter more sparingly than 
they, that seed which gives 30 rich 
and sure a promise, of a harvest 
of joy and glory, when all earthly 
expectations are cut off? If you 
are conscious of not having duly 
considered the claims of Christ on 
your property,or of not having act- 
ed up to your convictions of duty, 
be entreated not to dismiss the sub- 
ject until you have done both the 
ond the other. And if after 
rayerful and deliberate reflection 
ucannot avoid the conclusion that 
you ous rhit to give more than you 
atowed t» give for 
» advancement of the kingdom of 
irist, do not hesitate to act in 
rdance with such a conclusion. 
to you to be 
ege of being fel- 
Son of God 


the world? Is 


we been acc 


Does it seem nothing 
lowed the privil 
w-workers with the 

nthe salvation of 
t nothing to be cheered amid the 
labours of your fields, or the toil 
nd bustle of your shops and count- 
ing-rooms, by the reflection, that 
cling under a sense of duty, and 
consecrating your gain to the Lord, 
you are equé ally with the self-de ny- 
ing phil inthropist and the devoted 
nissionary, serving a Master who 
will never suffer the least thing 
done for his sake, to an) unreward- 
ed; and that from these busy 
scenes of life, unnoticed by men, 
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but not unnoticed in heaven, you 
may be sending abroad a kindly 
and restoring influence, to allevi- 
ate the miseries, and rectify the 
disorders of this suffering and 
wicked world; and contributing 
no unimportant share to that hap- 
py consummation which is the ob- 
ject of every Chistian’s hopes and 
prayers, when the universal diffu- 
sion of Christian principle shall 
have subdued the depravity and 
tamed the ferocity of man; shall 
have made peace on earth, and 
written the law of love in every 
heart, and the whole human family 
be bound toevether bv the tie of an 
endearing brotherhood ? 

Follower o1 vesus, rob not your- 
selfof this privilege and honour. 
Compared with this what is the 
paltry dust which you would hoard 
by kee ping back your offerings 
from the treasury of the Lord? As 
you hope to hear him say, “ well 
done, good and faithful servant,” 
regard your property as sacred to 


Christ. » ie 


> Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
I HAD occasion sometime since to 
look up the principal facts relating 
to the early history of the Month- 
ly Concert. The following is the 
result of my inquiries. 

In 1744, as is well known, seve- 
ral ministers of Scotland proposed 
a concert of prayer for * the effue 
sion of the Holy Spirit on all the 
churches and on the whole habita- 
ble earth,” to be observed weekly on 
Saturday evening, and quarterly, im 
amore solemn manner, on the first 
Tuesday of every third month. 
This proposal was circulated in @ 
noiseless way, and was agreed to 
by numerous praying societies, in 
many of the towns of Scotland. 
In Edinburgh and Glasgow, partic- 
ularly, the number of * societies of 
young people’ engaged in the ob- 


ject, amounted to more than seven- 
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ty-five. The concert was also ob- 
served to some extent in other 
parts of Great Britain. 

The time of its continuance was 
at first limited to two years, it be- 
ing the design of the original mo- 
vers, to renew it at the expiration 
ef that period, with such altera- 
tions as experience and consulta- 
tion might suggest. Accordingly, 
in 1746 they published their ** me- 
morial,” stating what had been 

one, and recommending a further 
ebservance of the concert for seven 
years, restricting it to no * denomi- 
nation or party,’ but extending it 
to * all o had at heart the inte- 
rest of vital Christianity and the 
power of godliness; and who, 
however differing about other 
things, were convinced of the im- 
porta f fervent prayer to pro- 
mote that common interest.” This 
memor. was widely circulated 
and clited much attention. A 
of Boston wrote con- 

t, the motion seems to 

above, and to be won- 

oreading in Scotland, 

lreland, and North Amer- 

it five hundred copies 

.o this country to be dis- 

in all th It was 

SePCO ided by many of the 
respectable clergymen of 
Enagiand, and especially by 

t Edwards, in his * Hum- 


/ 


+ 


i 
ihe colonies. 


this concert survived 
the seven years of its prolongation, 
er to what extent it continued to 
be observed after that period, lam 
not informed. I have an impres- 
sion, however, that in our country 
the quartel ly if not the weekly ob- 
seryance of it continued in some 
churches till within a very few 
years. [t was revived in 1794, at 
a meeting of clergymen at Leba- 
aon, Conn. ; who agreed unanimous- 


* ‘Humble Attempt to promote Explicit 
Agreement and Visible Union of God’s peo- 
ple in Extraordinary Prayer, &c.” Those 
who wish for more particular information 
esav consult this tract of President Edwards. 
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ly, to set apart the first Tuesday in 
each quarter for. concert prayer, 
commencing at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. The measure was re- 
commended to all denominations, 
and was adopted extensively yy 
the churches in New England and 
inthe middle and southern states, 

About April or May, in 1784 
those excellent men with whom 
originated the English Baptist 
Missionary Society, Fuller, Carey, 
Pearce, and others, agreed to spend 
the second ‘Tuesday in every other 
month in concert prayer. They 
were led to this measure, it is be- 
lieved, by President Edwards's 
Humble Attempt. Fuller speaks 
of this tract as having had a great 
effect on his own mind, and was ac- 
customed to read it to his friends 
for the purpose of exciting them 
to the duty it recommended. In 
June of the same year, at a meet- 
ing of the Northamptonshire Bap- 
tist Association, with which Mr. 
Fuller was connected, the first Mon- 
day evening in every month, was re- 
commended for united and extraor- 
dinary prayer. ‘his was the ori- 
gin of the * Monthly Concert.’ 
It was gradually adopted by othe 
Baptist Associations and by Inde- 
pendents in that vicinity. In 1795, 
the Directors of the London Mis. 
sionary Society, soon after its for- 
mation, recommended missionary 
prayer meetings on the first Mon- 
day evening inteach month. From 
these beginnings, the monthly con- 
certsoon spread extensively in Great 
Britain and in other parts of Eu- 
rope. The Baptist missionaries to 


, 


+ There have been various other partial 
and temporary concerts in this country 
About the year 1800 a family concert was 
agreed on, tobe observed weekly, the hour 
after sunset on Saturday in winter ; the hour 
before sunset on Sabbath evening in summer. 
This concert was observed in many places 10 
New England and in New York. Sometime 
later a concert of churches,was adopted 2 
some places in Connecticut to pray for bap- 
tized children. About the {same period Dr. 
Dwight, in an election sermon at Hartford, 
proposed a general concert tobe predicated 
on the customary exercises of the sabbath 
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the east were the first it is believed 
to establish it in heathen lands. 
The manner of its introduction 
among the American churches was 
briefly this. During one of the 
darkest periods of the late war, a 
Connecticut minister, in a letter to 
a friend in Massachusetts, hinted 
that Christians should spread the 
state of their country before God 
inunited prayer. ‘This suggestion 
ied to consultation, and resulted in 
a weekly concert, which was ob- 
served extensively in New Eng- 
land during the season of calami- 
ty which gave rise to it. When 
that occasion was gone by, it was 
evident that good people had en- 
joyed the concert too much to re- 
linquish it without a substitute. 
After a month or two of consulta- 
fiom and correspondence, the 


la} 


monthly concert already observed 
by foreign Christians was spontane 

ously agreed on as the fittest time 

It was thought best to begin in a 
small way, and extend it gradually 

The first meeting was held by 
three or four churches together im 
Litchfield, Conn. and was opened by 
a venerable clergyman,* saying, 
‘There is not a tongue in heaven 
or earth can move against the ob- 
ject of this meeting.” According 
to previous arrangement, other 
churches speedily united in the ob- 
ject, and in three months the con 

cert spread beyond the Alleghany 
mountains. i need not add that if 
is now observed wherever there 
are Christians. 


* The father ef the lament 
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—Aug. 26, 1824. I madea 
journey to Wolverhampton, Willen- 
hall, and Wednesbury, for the pur- 
pose of looking among the manu- 
facturers. My business led me in- 
to courts, lanes, back yards, and ob- 
scure nooks, where these people 
reside or labour. I saw more 
verty and degradation, in a ramble 
of two days, than in all my life be- 
fore. In one shop were five or 
six women, wretchedly clad, 
making screws: in another were 
several at work on padlocks. In 
some shops were father, mother, 
sons, and daughters, all manufactu- 
ring nails. One may likewise see 
females at werk in the mines, 
making bricks, gathering the refuse 
of the streets with their hands, 


po- 


carrying coal on their heads 

the canals to supply their fore 
and engaged in similar employ 
mentsso unsuitable to the sé 
some of the shops I saw 
bour who had not a shir 
backs, their only covering 


rageed pair of pantaloons 


Tie it 


mate of the country 

happily adapted to the conditi 

the poor. The extreme heat o 

our country would not only pre- 

them from working at the 
the summer, but 

engender fevers and other conta- 


seen 


vent 
forges in would 
gious diseases among so much pe 
verly and filth: and their hovels 
would but indiflerentlyprotect them 
from the inclemency of our win- 
ters. Having walked till I was fa- 
tigued, and looked till I was dis- 
gusted, 1 stepped into a coach and 
returned to town. 

These scenes, so frequently pre- 
sented in the manufacturing dis- 
tricis; as alse in various other 
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parts of the country, impart to the 
spectator an acquaintance with the 
lower classes, which nothing but 
actual inspection cansupply. Mul- 
titudes with whom I transact busi- 
ness, can neither read nor write, 
and when their money is counted 
out to them, they are unable to tell 
whether they are receiving a five 
pound note or only one. When I 
contrast the situation and circum- 
stances of the labouring population 
of this country, with those of the 
same portion of our own citizens, | 
am led to reflect how much we are 
indebted to the first settlers of the 
United States for the system of ed- 
ueation which they established, 
and how insensible we are of the 
benefits which now arise from it. 
Our free schools, next to the ordi- 
nances of religion, are the noblest 


institutions of our country, and if 


they continue to be well supported, 
will place our nation far beiore 
any ether, in a political, intellectu- 


al, and moral point of view. Most of 


the revolutions that have agitated 
and destroyed other nations, have 
had their rise from an illiterate po- 
pulace. No violent revolution can 
ever take place, where the people 
are so well educated as the Ameri- 
cans are. This subject could never 
have struck my mind so forcibly, 
had I not come hither, and seen 
the difference in this respect be- 
tween the two countries. 

On the route between Bir- 
mingham and Shefheld we crossed 
Lord Bagot’s estate. What think 
you of an estate, thirty miles in 
circumference, in the heart of Old 
England, abounding in woods, and 
stocked with deer, rabbits, and 
ether wild game? The noble 
owner of this tract is so rich, that 
he can have no neighbour ,except 
his tenants, and they fee! the dis- 
parity between him and themselves 
to be so great, as to exclude the 


common and familiar interéourse of 


human beings. His house stands 
about three miles from the road. 
We also passed Hadden Hall, and 
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soon after came in sight of Chats. 
worth House, the seat of the Duke 
of Devonshire. A large flag pro- 
jecting between the two towers on 
a hill near the house, proclaimed 
that the Duke was at home. This 
man is very rich. He has 
within a short time expended in 
improvements on his house and es. 
tate nearly 1,000,000 dollars. 4 
few miles before we came to Shef 
field, we crossed the Derbyshire 
moors. These lands were gq 
unlike any other I had ever seen 
For some miles I saw neither house. 
tree, shrub, nor any object that 
bore marks of cultivation or ar 
Even animated nature appeared 
extinct. “The only objects that con- 
vinced me that such was not th 
case, were a few scattered sheep 
‘This land 
thousand acres 
is quite incapable of cuitivation 
As we 
approached Shetheld the scene sud- 
denly and delightfully changed 
and from a country the most deso- 
late and dreary, we entered one th 
most rich and flourishing. ‘The 
reapers were everywhere _ bus} 
with the sickle, gathering the goli- 
en wheat. I saw, too, 


also 


arte 


feeding on the moors. 


consisting of many 


nothing will grow upon it. 


‘The gleaners spread around, and hex 
and there 

Spike after spike, their scanty harves 
pick, 


The weather being fine, 
10, | took a walk out of town 
Finding myself upon the Hales 
Owen road, [ continued on till ! 
came to the Leasowes, the forme: 
residence of the pastoral p 
Shenstone. A very particular de- 
scription of this place which I had 
formerly read, awakened in me 4 
strong curiosity to see it. Though 
1 had been told that the place was 
in ruins, | was surprised to find if 
so much in ruins, Instead of a 
hours, grottos, and temples, I found 
only fragments of them. Sylvanus, 
Flora, and Pomona, have long since 
taken their flight. A shower o 


me pt 
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rain suddenly coming up, yeryent- 
ed a minute survey of the place. 
in fact, there is little in it now to 
gratify curiosity, except the cir- 
cumstance, that it had been Shen- 
stone’s residence. 
qa farm-house i. 


which, [ here 


sought shelter, may remind you of 


some of the more ancient tene- 
ments of the descendants of the pil- 
grims, which youhaveseen ‘The 
floor was of brick. Several chairs 
with wooden bottoms were scatter- 
edabout it. The chimney nook 
(a capacious place) contained all 
the cooking utensils necessary for 
the family, and there was. still 
room for half a dozen per- 
sons to sit there. A double-bar- 
relled gun hung over the mantel- 
piece, and two single-barrelled 
ones were suspended from the 
brown wall timbers. ‘Two hams 
and a flitch of bacon hung up in one 
corner of the room; in another 
were two clocks clicking, and 
herbs enough to cure the nation 
dangled from the wall above. 

In company with Mr. 1—— 
from New York, | went to Hagley 
Park, the seat of Lord Lyttleton, 
end the favourite retreat of Pope, 
Thomson, and other poets. It is 
nearly in vain for me to 
an English park. If you wish to 
see one like this, you .must select 
three or four hundred acres of the 
richest soil in America—surround 
it with a high stone or brick wall 

—diversify it with hill and dale— 
cover the surface of the ground 


describe 


with acarpet of the deepest green, 


on which have a thousand deer 
feeding—let a stream of water, 
Clear as crystal, and well stocked 
With fish, meander through the 
valleys, now forming a cascade and 
how a lake—over this stream build 
handsome bridges—plant nume- 


rous oaks, and other sti ately trees of 


full a hundred years’ crowth, in 
groups and rows—let them he so 
thick in some places, that you may 
find darkness even iu mid-d: Ly; and 
in other places fill their lofty tops 


The interior of 
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with the cawing rooks—have wind- 
ing gravel walks leading to the 
tops of the hills and through the 
valleys—at every place where 
there is a good prospect, erect 
seats, summer-houses, and rotundas 
—at every sudden turn in the path 
have monuments and sylvan dei- 
ties—select a level spot fora flower 
garde n of about two acres, en- 
closing it with a hawthorn hedge, 
so thick and that the eye 
cannot penetrate through it, and 
making the inside a new Eden— 
build a manusion-house of stone 
about twice the size of one of your 
churches, locate it half a mile from 
the road on aslight elevation. letnot 
a tree, shrub, or flower grow with- 
in ten rods of it—the avenue lead- 
ine to the house should be be- 
tween two rows of oaks, say 
fifty on each branches 
forming an arch over head, and the 
houses of the domestics and the 
stables must correspond—on the 
most elevated spot build a tower 
for the convenience of veiwing the 
country, and near by have a ken- 
nel, and the game-ke -eper’s house 

—alter you have done all this, ex- 
pend about 20,000 dollars annually 
to keep the place in good order 
and you may have something like 
an English park. 

[ staid about the piace till near 
sunset admiring its beauties and 
copying inscriptions. On one of 
the seats is inscribed a paragraph 
from Milton— 


close, 


old 


side, the 


‘These are thy glorious works, Parent 
of good,” &c. 


On another the inscription is as 
follows: A 


“‘ Here Pope has rested; sacred be the 
shade ; 

Ifere hang your garlands, every syl- 
van maid ; 

Here sport ye Muses; and this favour- 
ite grove 

Henceforth beyond your own Parnas- 
sus love,” 
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Much has been said as to 
the superiority of English servants 
over our own. ‘They are in truth 
more attentive and decorous; and 
the reason is obvious. Inthe one 
case they are remunerated by the 
person on whom they wait—in the 
other, by the landlord. The Eng- 
lish servant is a servant for life; 
he aspires to nothing higher, and 
the traveller pays according to the 
attention he receives. If he, has 
been neglected he bestows but a 
trifle. Hence the servant feels the 
necessity of efforts on his own part, 
with a view to please. ‘The 
Americans on the other hand, tee! 
too much the spirit of independ- 
ence to make, in general, good ser- 
vants. They look to something 
better. If they consent to serve, 
it is with a view to obtain the 
means of becoming masters in their 
turn. Besides their wages are not 
regulated by their civilities to tra- 
vellers, but by their agreement 
with their employers. 

The public houses are ge- 
nerally very good, and what is sin- 
gular, many of them have no front 
doors. An arched passage leads 
through the centre of the building 
to the court. On one side of this 
passage, or on both, are doors lead- 
ing to the interior of the building. 
The commercial, or travellers’ 
room, is occupied by. people who 
tarry but a day or two, or who do 
not wish to incur the expense of 
private rooms. English inns are 
noted for their order: those of the 
better sort are as quiet and as com- 
fortable as awell-regulated private 
house. Il have never cbserved in 
them the bustle and confusion 
which too often characterize our 
transatlantic inns. 1 would draw 
no invidious comparisons, (my 
eountry is vastly superior to this, 
in the 
a happy state of society,) but it is 
grateful to be exempted from the 
noise and impertinence ; the push- 
ing, seratching, and scrambling; 
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most essential attributes of 
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smoking, chewing, and Spitting, 
with which one is annoyed in the 
public houses with you. On both 
sides of the water, these resorts 
witness, | am sorry to say, the far 
too free use of spirituous liquors; 
but even in this thing, the Ene- 
lish traveller seems to be dispose d 
to enjoy himself in a quiet way, 
At their tables the guests treat 
one another with much attention 
and politeness. ‘They more con- 
monly, however, do not set at a 
public table, but take their meals 
separately. ‘The English travel- 
lers’ bed room is a perfect mode 
of neatness and convenience. He 
is accommodated even to a night- 
cap, and toa tasty pocket, hanging 
to the curtain back of his head, for 
the safe keeping of his watch. If 
he wishes to be awakened at a 
certain time, at the very hour and 
even moment he will hear some 
one tapping at his door. 

A class of people that I frequent- 
ly meet with in my excursions, 
and at the public houses, are tra- 
vellers technically so called. They 
are either traders, manufacturers, 
or their agents. Their business is 
to go about the country, and solicit 
orders for goods. They are men 
usually from twenty-five to fifty 
years of age, portly, well-dressed, 
and frequently quite sociable. 
‘They are ascertained by the green 
bags they carry, in which are 
their samples. From this circum- 
stance they bear the title of Anights 
of the Green Bag. 1 have seldom 
seen a more contented, happy 
class of people. Exercise gives 
them health, and variety enlivens 
their spirits. They are fond of 
good living, and when they are 
seated at a dinner table seem very 
loth to leave it. ‘They eat by rule, 
dish after dish, and as they eat, 
sink and settle in their chairs till 
they become almost immoveable. 
When they have at length finished 
their meal, and the cloth is re- 
moved, they commence drinking 
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their wine, and woe be to the wine- 
povice that is caught in their com- 
pany. 

The season (1824) has been 
vood for fruit. Gooseberries, pears, 
al plums, have been abundant. 
Peaches and apples, however, do 
not flourish well. American ap- 
ples have been thought so great a 
luxury as to be cut up in thin slices, 
and served round at large parties. 
I have seen good peaches at two 
pence and three pence each. ‘To 
bring fruit to perfection in this 
country, it is necessary, you well 


know, to raise it by the side of 


walls, either those of a house, or 
the walls that enclose the garden. 
The pains thus taken to procure 
good fruit meet with no small suc- 
cess in a country to which but a 
very few varieties are indigenous. 
Not only fruit-trees, however, but 
flowers of every name, evergreens, 
and beautiful forest-trees are culti- 
vated with the greatest care. Re- 
markable attention is here paid to 
gardening. Give an Englishman a 
little patch of ground and he will 
make a paradise around him. But 
i shall have more to say of English 
horticulture and rural economy 
hereafter. I could wish more of 
our countrymen had a taste for 
those little elegancies and beauties 
which almost universally throw 
such acharm around the country 
residence of an Englishman. In 
America how many bleak and 
_cheerless habitations do we meet 
with, merely for the want of a lit- 
tle taste and attention. 
will excuse me for 
mentioning an instance of my read- 
ing. Notto peruse the productions 
of Washington Irving, would even 
here be thought to argue an indif- 
ference to fine writing ; and for an 
American not to peruse them, 
might bring upon him the charge 
of ingratitude as well as of obtuse- 
ness. Accordingly I must tell you 
that I have just read his new work 
entitled “Tales of a Traveller.” 
They are, as you will learn, short 
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stories relating to this country, Ita- 
ly, and the United States, and are 
highly interesting ; but in this work 
and in Bracebridge Hatl, there is 
evidently a falling off from the 
Sketch Book. I intend however 
no criticism, and have iniroduced 
his book chiefly forthe purpose of 
saying a word respecting the au- 
thor, or his situation. Mr. Irving 
is known tospend most of his time 
in travelling. His object seems te 
be, to “catch the manners living as 
they rise.’ Heisa great favourite 
with Englishmen, applauds them 
and is well remunerated. ‘The copy- 
right of Bracebridge Hall sold for 
20001. sterling. It is not surprising 
that as an author he prefers England 
to America. Besides a more am- 
ple remuneration, he here receives 
unbounded attention, and the coun- 
try affords the best subjects for his 
pen. Irving, however, is not the 
only American writer whose pro- 
ductions at present find favour with 
an English public. ‘There are in- 
deed few of our authors who are 
known or esteemed here; but 1 
can mention two others at least, of 
very considerable notoriety, viz. 
Cooper the novelist, but more espe- 
cially President Dwight. Dwight’s 
Theology and the Beauties of 
Dwight, may be seen in the win- 
dows of every bookseller’s shop in 
town. In addition to the honour con- 
ferred on our country by the popu- 
larity of the latter writer,I am grati- 
fied in thinking that it argues fa- 
vourably for the spiritual interests 
of the English public, that his theolo- 
gical works are so extensively read 
and admired. ‘They will hardly 
fail of elevating the tone of religious 
feeling among serious readers. I 
bought his ‘Theology, six vols. 
18mo. for 16s. which I thought 
cheap. Books here are generally 
much higher than they are im 
America. ‘They are, however, 
better made, are printed on better 
paper, with large margins and 
spaced lines. To the dearness of 


books and the scarcity of newspa- 
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pers, may, in some measure, be at- 
tributed the gross ignorance of the 
lower classes in this country. 

li. company the chief amuse- 
ments seem to be card-playing, 
dancing, and eating—a substantial 
amusement! ‘ihe last 1 can ma- 
nage with some dexterity but the 
two former ill agree with the dic- 
tates of good sense or of religious 
feeling. The ladies go provided 
with gambling purses, receive their 
gains and pay their losses quite el- 
egantly. If alady is in arrears, a 
gentleman does not hesitate to say, 
“Pll trouble you for that crown, 
madam.” Jt is beyond the power 
of ingenuity to frame a sufficient 
apology for this pernicious prac- 
tice, especially as followed by the 
female sex. What tempers does it 
not ruffile—what hearts does it not 
harden—what estates can it not 
rum! But Ineed nct moralize up- 
on it—religion abhors it. 1 regret 
to see it so prevalent in the cir- 
eles which | have visited in this re- 
gion. 


——= 
For the Christian Spectator: 


VARIETIES. 


SHAKSPEARE., 


SHAKSPEARE is a_ fatal poet to 
those readers who pretend to ad- 
mire from affectation. His beau- 
ties and faults lie blended together, 
anda person must have discrimina- 
tion in order to separate them. | 
am not so sure that he is the best 
of all dramatic writers, as | am that 
he is occasionally the worst. You 
may often find the graduates of a 
modern boarding-school, weeping 
over passages which are ridicu- 
lous enough to set all gravi- 
ty at defiance. He has _ been 
called the wizard of the heart; the 
master of our smiles and tears ; and 
it is true, nothing can be more 
laughable than some of Shaks- 
peare’s tragedies. ‘Take for ex- 
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just heard of her lover’s death, (as 
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ample the following speech from 
Romeo and Juliet. But first we 
must explain. ‘The simple read. 
er then must know that the affirm. 
ative word aye was formerly Write 
ten and pronounced like the person. 
al pronoun J, and both these words 
in that case must sound like eye, the 
organ of vision. Juliet now has 
she supposes.) Fear, sorrow, ap- 
prehension, distress, are ali sup- 
posed to be agitating her heart, yet 
see how the afilicted girl can string 
to¢vether some of the most execra- 
ble puns that were ever written. 


ifath Romeo slain himself? say thou 
but f, 

And that bare vowel J shall poison 
more 

Than the death-darting eye of cocka- 
trice ; 

lam not |, if there be such an I. (i.e, 
aye.) 


Imagine allthis to be spoken with 
a blubbering voice, and how natv- 
ral, how pathetic, how instructive 
it must be! Her _ sweetheart, 
however, seems to be not a jot 
wiser; they were certainly well 
matched; no wonder they loved 
each other, tor Romeo laments his 
banishment in such strains as 
these :-— 


Heaven is here, 
Where Juliet lives; and every cat and 
dog, 
little 
thine, 
Live here in heaven, and may look on 
her, 
But Romeo may not.— 


And mouse, every unworthy 


After this pathetic mentioning 0! 
cats and dogs, he goes on to flies, 
which he says may light on Juli- 
et’s hands, and he cannot. 


Flies may do this, when I from this 
must fly. 


Yet all this has been tolerated 
by those, who follow traditional 
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ny of a name. 
POPE. 


“ Without genius,’’ says Pope, 
“judgment itself can at best but 
steal wisely.”” In these two words 
he has given his own character. 
He was a great thief, yet he stole 
wisely. None of his lines have 
been ‘more celebrated than his com- 
parison of the student’s progress 
to that of a traveller over the Alps, 


So pleased at first, the towering Alps 
we try, 

Mount o’er the vales, and seem to 
tread the sky , 

Th’ eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and mountains 
seem the last 5 

But those attained, we tremble to sur- 
vey 

The growing labours of the lengthen’d 
way, 

ly’ increasing prospect tires our wond’- 
ring eyes, 

Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps o’er Alps 
arise. 


Dr. Johnson, (a noted thief- 
eatcher,) considers this as origi- 
nating from Pope and bestows upon 
it the highest praise. It is the 
best simile “that English poetry 
can show.”?’ Now let the reader 
pesuse the foltowing extract from 
Drummond’s Hymn on the Fair- 
at Fair, and judge. 


Great Architect, Lord of this universe, 
Chat light is blended, would thy great- 
bess pierce. 
Ai! asa pilgrim who the Alps doth 
pass, 
Or Atlas temples crown’d with winter 
glass, 
The airy Caucasus, the Appenine, 
Pyrene’s clefts, where sun doth never 
shine, 
When he some craggy hills hath over- 
went, 
Berins to think on rest, his journey 
spent, 
| mounting some tall mouatain he 
doth find 
1826.—Ne, 3. 13 
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sriticism and are under the tyran- 
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More heights before him than he left 
behind ; 
So, &c. 





An author, who picks up a jewel 
from the midst of rubbish polishes 
it, and places it in a situation in 
which it borrows lustre from the 
adjacent parts, and bestows lustre 
in return—such an author deserves 
every praise but that of originality. 
He is a Spartan; he steals so well 
that he is pardoned for the crime. 


ID*.ENESS. 


Mens enim frustra vacans nihil ba» 
norum parit. This is an excellent 
maxim ; let the reader guess where 
it is found. In the last place in 
which one would expect to find it. 
It is taken from one of Justinian’s 
laws respecting monks and monas- 
teries; and if true, the law was su- 
pertiuous, for all monasteries must 
have been abolished. 

Sut no institution is so bad as not 
to teach us some lesson. The old 
continental paper money diffused 
all over America this maxim— 
Mind your business. ‘The monks 
have taught us the other part of 
the subject—that adleness when une 
necessary is the parent of no good, 
In both cases the practice contirm- 
ed the theory. A man was obliged 
to mind his business to prey ent being 
bitten by the paper money; and 
the monks, by a thousand melan- 
choly examples, have shown that 
unnecessary idleness produces no 
good. Perhaps these are the only 
useful things that either monks or 
paper money have ever commupi- 
cated to mankind. 


COMPLAINING. 


Superficial religionists should be 
aware of the great difference be- 
tween complaining of themselves 
and real humility. The one is the 
repentance of the tongue, the oth- 
erot the heart, We cannet indeed 
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say that there is no sincerity where 
is some ostentation; but we may 
confident!y affirm that ostentation 
is no part of sincerity. Some peo- 
ple are always condemning them- 
selves, complaining of their wick- 
ed hearts; and this is their reli- 
gion. The answer of Whitefield 
to such a person, on a certain oc- 
easion, wasadmirable. A man, re- 
putedly very pious, perhaps really 
$0, was once complaining to him of 
his own heart. What asinner Iam 
—how littledo I profit under preach- 
ang—at what distance do I live from 
God! &c. Whitefield heard him 
for awhile and then replied. My 
dear sir, do you really believe all 
this ? for if you do, you had much 
better confess it to God, than display 
it to me. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


It isagreat mistake tosuppose that 
those men are the most distinguished 
for an extensive knowledge of man- 
kind, who have thought the worst 
of their species. What has gene- 
rally been called a knowledge of 
the world has been an acquaintance 
with a very small part of it. \\ ben 
Sir Robert Walpole declared that 
every man could be bribed, only 
make the temptation large enough, 
he undoubtedly spoke trom the 
views of human nature which he 
had taken. But what was that part 
of human nature which came under 
his view? ‘The fry of a court, the 
most venal of mankind, ready to 
nibble at any bait which corruption 
might throw out. Surely these 
were not specimens of sober trades- 
men, honest merchants, and still 
less. of bumble Christians. The 
Duke de Rochefoucault was not 
acquainted with human nature. 
He knew Paris exactly ; but Paris 
(thank heaven) is not ail the world. 
Lord Chesterfield knew not human 
nature; in painting mankind he 
saw nothing but his own frivolous 
heart. Human nature, though ea- 
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tirely depraved in a religious sc nse, 
is not such a common sewer of 
filth as some would make it. Man 
has his bright and his dark Sides: 
and an extensive acquaintance wi} th 
his nature must lead us to acknow. 
ledge both, 


Eori 0 nm a XElpov, To 0” Gueivey y’ 
Epyov Exars. 
In each man’ 8 heart a wond’rous miz. 
ture reigns. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


Nor should we draw too dark a 
picture of the miseries of human 
life. Human life is a cloud with, 
sunshine on its borders; and 
there is much to fear, there ig 
something to hope for. There is 
no subject, which the old Greek 
writers darken so much, when ina 
gloomy mood, as the life of man. 


O life, unfriendly still to human joy, 

How do thine arrows every scene an- 
noy ! 

In youth, my passions were by want re- 
strain’d ; 

And passion died in age, when wealth 
was guined: 

Through joys half finish’d, all our days 
are run; 

And closed in disappointment, as begun, 


But the heathens saw not the 
tomb gilded by the rays of the Si 
of Righteousness. This last epi- 
gram, which | have already given 
in prose, (see Spectator for Sep- 
tember 1825,) is one of their most 
moderate pictures. The follow- 
ing comes nearer to the gospel. It 
is remarkable that St. Paul never 
speaks of Christians as dead :—they 
have fallen asleep. So thought 
the writer of the following lines in 
Greek. I shall give them in Eng- 
lish. 


Why o’er the virtuous dead should 
mourners weep? 

The virtuous neyer truly die :—they 
sleep. 
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SLANDER. 


The old writers show no mercy 
to the envious man and to the slan- 
derer. Every college boy, who 
has read Dalzel’s book, remem- 
bers, probably, the dying wretch 
who was filled with envy because 
he saw his fellow-criminal cruci- 
fed on a better cross than his own. 
This isextravagant. Nor less ex- 
travagant are the following lines, 
en one who is represented as hav- 
ing so much more poison than the 
most poisonous serpent, that the 
hite of the serpent was fatal to the 
reptile, not to the man. The 
thought is bitter enough. 


4 slanderer felt an xzdder bite his side : 
What followed from the bite? the ser- 
pent died. 


AFFLICTIONS. 


Affictions seldom benefit men, 
during the agonies of the first on- 
set. The mind is in a whirlwind, 
and the whisperings of truth and 
consolation cannot then be heard. 
ltis said that oil poured upon the 
water will smooth the breakers of 
thesea. But in a storm the pilot- 
boat cannot launch forth to bear 
that oil. Thus it is with the mind 
in affliction; it is for a time in too 
turbulent a state tosuffer the oil of 
consolation to enter it. ‘The time 
for moral help is when the mental 
waves are beginning to abate, and 
have not yet ceased to roll. 

It is the hour 
Of sorrow’s softness, and religion’s pow- 
er. 


THE LOVE OF GOD 


Is the moving principle of Chris- 
tianity ; but is in the present day, 
i fear, much misunderstood. It is 
too often considered as an emotion 
which terminates in itself. 

The love of God may be consi- 
dered as a principle, operating in 
twoways. {t may be regarded as 
* glow of sentiment, a gush of 
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feeling, which leads the possessor 
to meditate on the divine excel- 
lencies, and lose himself in secret 
communion with the Deity. When 
he walks in the field; when he me- 
ditates at the midnight hour ; when 
he becomes weary of the world, 
and pants for translation to the plea- 
sures and employments of heaven; 
a good man is regarded as under 
the influence of the love of God. 
A complete idea of this kind 
of love may gotten from 
Augustine’s Confessions, from a 
host of diaries, which, with more 
or less judgment, have been pour- 
ed upon the world. This love 
may be called contemplative love. 
It is a passive feeling; it operates 
most powerfully when a man is 
most abstracted from the world. 

But there is another species of 
divine love, a principle, which 
though far less glowing, touches 
and controls all the springs of a 
good man’s conduct. A _ person 
feels a deep conviction that the 
will of God is the rule of his duty ; 
and he resolves in every instance 
to conform to this will. He carries 
this determination into the busy 
scenes of life; and exercises much 
self-denial in order to obey the 
commands of God. In every ques- 
tion of duty you see this is his rule 
of action. ‘This may be called ac- 
tive love; it is a very latent prin- 
ciple, considered in itself; but it 
is very powerful, considered as a 
quality of other actions. 

Now the question is, which of 
these principles is the most unam- 
biguous fountain ? In 


he 


of virtue? 
which ofthese regions is fancy most 
prone to play her illusions and 
blend hercolourings? The former 
of these principles is so uncertain, 
that often in sick people, I have 
seen it confounded with the influ- 
ence of opium. We may medi- 
tate, it is true. Davd meditated 
and glowed ; but to prove ourselves 
Christians, we must act. ‘he first 
of these principles may be right; 
the last cannot be wrong. 


Poetry :—Solitude. ( Mancuy, 
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SOLITUDE. 


A movunTaIN liesalong the clearcold west, 
Treeless and shrubless, like the smooth bald head 
Of comfortless old age ; and on its top, 
Swept clean by wintry winds, the evening star 
Lights up itscheerful rays :—and yet it seems 
Loneiy and fallen from the neighbourhood 
Of sister stars. Eachnight, when all the heavens 
Are lighted up above with clustering fires, 
It takes its constant stand and vigils, keeps 
Close by the bleak and barren mountain top. 
I. onder that it does not flee away 
From that unseemly dwelling-place, and join 
In happy concert with the train above. 
Ant yet, mild star, 
TI would not have thee go, for thou doest seem 
The semblance of myself. 1 too, alone, 
On the bleak »osom of this barren world, 
Light up my winiry fire—sole counsellor, 
Sole partner too of all my joys and cares. 
For | have learn’d, from many a bitter proof, 
That sin has rendered false the heart of man. 
Unstable as the ever changing tide :—selfish 
And prone to selfishness, what careth he 
For joy of others, or for others’ woe ? 
How little skill’d in ministering relief 
To wounded sensibility, the common mass : 
How much inclined to violate the trust 
In unsuspecting confidence reposed.— 
And | have learn’d the end of noisy mirth, 
With all the hollow joys the world ean give. 
Then why forsake 
This soothing, wisdom- teaching solitude, 
And mingle in the throng of joyous men— 
Joyous andruined? Rather let me keep 
Conceal’d from mortal sight my joys and woes, 
And hold still converse with the Sovereign Loré 
Of heaven and earth, and pour into His ear 
Each rapt emotion, each consuming grief. 
Then tarry where thou art, mild star of eve; 
Brief is thy dwelling on the mountain top, 
And brief my sojourn in this barren world. 
A little more, we both shall flee away: 
{ to the concert of the blest above— 
So hope deceive me not—and thou,—with all 
The high-sphered family from which thou seem’st 
An exile—thou shalt fall no more to rise— 
{n terror shalt thou fall, and thy bright rays 
Shali be extingnish’d in the burning day 
That flashes from thy Maker’s chariot-wheels. C.irtox 
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REVIEWS. 


Rectures on the Philosophy of the 
Hunan Mind. By the iate THo- 
mas Brown, M. D. 
Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgn. In three vo- 
lumes. Andover. 822. 


Ir is our intention in this article to 


confine our remarks to that part of 


Dr. Brown’s course which relates 
to the science of Ethics. ‘This is 
contained in his last volume, and 


comprises about one fourth part of 


the system. If an apology be de- 
manded for our selection of a part 
of the system in distinction from 
the rest, we have only to say that 
this is that part which especially 
claims our notice, as avowed gyuar- 
dians of Christian morality; and 
that the influence which it is ob- 
taining in forming the sentiments 
of the thinking classes in the com- 
munity, and particularly of the 
young, by the very just celebrity 
of its author, and the almost unri- 
valled charms of the work itself, 
has impesed on us an obligation 
of expressing our views in regard 
to it, which it is time that we had 
discharged. 

Virtue is an object ofsuch high im- 
port, andsuch universal concern, as 


T 
i 
to} 


have engaged the earnest inqui- 
ries of enlightened men in all peri- 


ods of the world. Not satisfied 
with merely establishing rules of 
moral conduct, they have inquired 
concerning our obligation to ob- 
serve those rules. With becoming 
zeal they have asked, * What is 
firtue?”? & What is the foundation 
en which it rests?” ‘In what 
consists our obligation to practise 
it?” These inquiries have been 
the subject of laborious investiga- 
tion, and of numerous and conflict- 
ing discussions; and, after all, no 
Solution of them has been so com- 
pletely established as to have 


Professor ot 


gained the unhesitating and univer- 
sal assent of philosophers them- 
On this part of the subject 
Dr. Brown with evident prop rety 
bestows the first labours of his pow- 
erful mind; employing, in the il- 
lustration of it and in arguments for 
the refutation of theories inconsist- 
ent with his fewer than 
ten lectures; and reserving the re- 
maining eighteen tor the more 
practical part of the system. 

Much perplexity he supposes to 
have attended inquiries into the 
theory of morals, from distinctions 
which are merely verbai. ‘ What 
is it that constitutes an action v7. tu- 
ous? What is it which consti- 
tutes the moral obligation to per- 
form certain actions’ What is it 
which constitutes the meri of him 
who performs certain actious? 
These have been considered ques- 
tions essentially distinct; and be- 
cause philosophers have been per- 
plexed in attempting to give differ- 
ent answers to them, and have still 
thought that different answers were 
necessary, they have wondered at 
difficulties which themselves have 
created, and struggling to discover 
what could not be discovered, have 
often, from this very circumstance, 
been led into a skepticism which 
otherwise they might have avoid- 

d.” This difference of phraseolo- 
gy he conceives to be founded chief- 
ly inthe difference of time in rela- 
tion to which an action is contem- 
plated. ‘T'o be virtuous is to act in 
this manner: to have merit is fo 
have acfed in this manner: and to 
be under obligation differs only as 
the action contemplated is future. 
Accordingly. the answer which he 
gives to these questions is the 
same, viz. “that it is impossible 
for us to consider the action with- 
out feeling that, by acting in this 
way, we should look upon our- 


selves, 
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selves, and others would look upon 
us, with approving regard ; and that 
if we were to act in a different 
way, we should look upon our- 
selves, and others would look upon 
us, with abjorrence, or at least with 
disapprobation.” 

‘* It is indeed easy,’ he remarks, 
“to go asingle step or two back, 
and to say that we approve of the 
action as meritorious, because it is 
an action which tends to the good of 
the world ; or because it is the infer- 
ged will of heaven that we should 
act in a certain manner; but it is 
very obvious that an answer of this 
kind does nothing more than go 
back a step or two, where the same 
questions press with equal force. 
Why is it virtue, obligation, merit, 
to do that which is for the good of 
the world, and which heaven seems 
to us to indicate as fit to be done ? 
We have here the same answer. 
and only the same answer, to give, 
as inthe former case, when we 
had not gene back this step. It ap- 
pears to us virtue, obligation, me- 
rit, because the very contemplation 
of the action incites in us a certain 
feeling of vividapproval. It is this 
irresistible approvableness, if I may 
use such a word to express briefly 
the relation of virtuous actions to 
to the emotion that is instantly ex- 
cited by them, which constitutes to 
us the virtue of the action, the me- 
rit of him who performed it, and 
the moral obligation on him to have 
perf rmed it.” (pp. 127, 128.) 

“To say that an action excites in us 
this feeling,and to say that it appears 
to us right or virtuous, or contorm- 
able to duty, are tosay precisely the 
same thing; and an action which 
does not excite in us this feeling, 
cannot appear to us right, virtuous, 
conformable to duty, any more than 
an object can be couuted by us 
brilliant, which uniformly appears 
to us obscure, or obscure, which 
appears to us uniformly brilliant. 
T. this ultimate fact in the consti- 
tution ot our natures, the principle 
or original tendency of the mind, 
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by which, in certain circumstances, 
we are susceptible of moral emo- 
tions, we must always come in est. 
mating virtue, whatever analy- 
ses we may make, or may think 
that we have made.” 
(pp. 139, 140.) 

By “approving regard” the au- 
thor intends in these remarks, if 
we do not misunderstand him, the 
same thing which theological wri- 
ters mean by the approving testi- 
mony of conscience; and by the 
‘‘approvableness of an action” 
he means that which, to adopt a 
phrase of Paul, **commends it to 
the conscience.”” ‘To be virtuous 
then, is to act according to the dic- 
tates of conscience: to be merito- 
rious is to have acted in this man- 
ner: and to be under obligation is 
to be in such circumstances in re- 
lation to a future action, that, in 
contemplating it, we are urged by 
our consciences to perform it. Vir- 
tue, merit, obligation, are only the 
relation which certain actions bear 
to the testimony of conscience con- 
cerning them. To this view of 
morality it may be objected that it 
supposes virtue to be variable. 
Actions do not bear the same rela- 
tion to the testimony of conscience 
inevery mind. What one man ap- 
proves another condemns ; and, in- 
deed, the same person may at one 
moment approve the action which 
at another he condemns. Or, in 
the language of the author, * it must 
be admitted that all mankind do not 
feel at every moment precisely the 
same emotions on contemplating 
actions, which are precisely the 
same.’ This difference, however, 
he ascribes to causes which are not 
only consistent with the principle 
he asserts, but which involve the 
truth of it. The principle is this, 
that there is in the constitution ot 
the human mind a susceptibility o! 
certain emotions, in view of certain 
actions, by which their moral cha- 
racter is pe ceived; and that these 
emotions, therefore, except as they 
are counteracted by other eauses; 
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are universally the same. If moral 
differences are not correctly per- 
ceived, it is not because there is 
not in our minds a natural emncep- 
tibility of the emotions by which 
they are perceived, but because, 
by opposing circumstances, they 
are preve »nted. The susce ptibility 
itself is as truly essential to our 
mental constitution as the capacity 
of sensation, memory, or reason. 
There are, however, causes by 
which, notwithstanding this, the 
judgment is perverted. ‘These are, 
first, extreme passions. 


“ The moral emotion has not arisen, 
because the whole soul was occupied 
with a different species of feeling. The 
moral distinctions, however, or general 
tendencies of actions to excite this 
emotion, are not on this account less 
certain; or we must say, that the 
truths of arithmetic, and all other 
truths, are uncertain, since the mind, in 
a state of passion, would be equally in- 
er ages f distinguishing these. He 

rho has oe for years in the hope of 
revenge, and who has at length laid his 
foe at his feet, may, indeed, while he 
pulls out his dagger from the heart that 
is quivering beneath it, be incapable of 
feeling the crime which he 
mitted; but would he at that 
be abler to tell the square of four, or 
thecubeof two? All in his mind, at 
that moment, is one wild state of 
tation, which allows nothing to be 
but the agitation itself.” p. 144. 


has com- 
moment 


agi- 
felt 


Another more important cause 
consists in the complex nature of 
moral actions. 


‘ Anaction,when it is the object of our 
moral approbation or disapprobation, is, 
as | have already said, the agent himself 
acting with certain views. These vicws, 
that is tosay, the intentions of the arent, 
are necessary to be taken into account, 
or, rather, are the rreat moral circum- 
stances to be considered; and the in- 
tention is not visible to us like the ex- 
ternal changes produced by it, 
in inany case 


but is, 
s, to be inferred from the 
When these results, 
= refore, are too obse ure, or too com- 


Plicated, to furnish clear and immedi- 


*pparent results. 
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ate evidence of the intention, we may 
pause i0 estimating actioas, which we 
shouid not fail to have approved instant- 
ly, or disapproved instantly, if we had 
known the intention of the agent, or 
could have inferred it more easiiy trom 
a simpler result; or, by fixing our at- 
tention chiefly on one part of the com- 
plex result that was perhaps not the 
part which the agent had in view, we 
may condemn what was praiseworthy, 
or applaud what deserved our condem- 
nation. If the same individual may 
thus have different moral sentiments, 
according to the different parts of 
the complex result on which his at- 
tention may have been fixed, it is sure- 
ly not wonderful, that different individ- 
uals, in regarding the same action, 
shouid sometimes approve, in like man- 
ner, and disapprove variously, not be- 
cause the principle of moral emotion, 
as an original tendency of the mind, is 
absolutely capricious, but because the 
action considered, though apparently 
the same, is really different as an ob- 
ject of conception in different minds, 
according to the parts of the mixed re- 
sult which attract the chief attention. 
“Such partial views, it is evident; 
may become the views of a whole na- 
tion, from the peculiar circumstances 
in which the nation may be placed as 
to other nations, or from peculiarity of 
general institutions. The legal per- 
mission of theft in Sparta, for example, 
may seem tous with our pacific habits, 
and security of police, an exception te 
that moral principle of disapprobation 
for which | contend. But there can 
be no doubt, that theft, as mere theft,— 
or, in other words, as a mere produc- 
tion of a certain quantity of evil by 
one individual to another individual,— 
if it never had been considered in rela- 
tion to any political object, would in 
Sparta, have excited disapprobation as 
with us. As a mode of inuring to ha- 
bits of vigilance a warlike people, how- 
ever, it might be considered in a very 
different light; the evil of the loss of 
property, though in itself an evil to the 
individual, even in a country in which 
differences of property were so slight, 
being nothing in this estimate, when 
compared with the more important na- 
tional accession of military virtue; 
and, indeed, the reason of the perinis- 
sion seems to be sufficiently marked, in 
the limi‘ation of the impunity to eases, 
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in which the aggressor escaped detec- 
tion at the time. The law of nature, 
—the law written in the heart of man, 
then came again into all its authority, 
—or rather the law of nature had not 
ceased to have authority, even in those 
permissions which seemed to be direct- 
ly opposed to it; the great object, even 
of those anomalous permissions, being 
the happiness of the state.” 
pp- 145, 146. 


A third cause, operating power- 
fully and widely on the moral esti 
mates of mankind, is the principle 
of association. 


are not to suppose, that 
because man is formed with the 
capacity cf certain moral emotions, 
he is, therefore, ta be exempt froin the 
influence of every other principle of 
his constitution. The influence of as- 
sociation, inrleed, does not destroy his 
moral capacity, but it gives it new ob- 
jects, or at least varies the objects in 
which it is to exercise itself, by sug- 
gesting, with peculiar vividness, cer- 
tain accessory circumstances, which 
may variously modify the 
sentiment that results from 
templation of particular actions.” 

' p- 151. 


“We 


general 
the con- 


One very extensive form of the 
influence of association on our mo- 
val sentiments, is that which con- 
sists in the application to particu- 
lar cvses of feelings that belong to 
aclass. If anaction be one which 
we have termed unjust, we teel in- 
stantly, not the mere emotion which 
the action of itself would original- 
ly have excited, but we feel also 
that emotion which has been asso- 
ciated with the class of actions to 
which the particular action be- 
longs; and though the action may 
be of a kind which, if we had form- 
ed no general arrangement, would 
have excited butslight emotion, as 
implying no very great injury pro- 
duced or intended, it thus ex- 
cites a far more vivid feeling, by 
borrowing, as it were, from oth- 
er analogous and more atro- 
cious actions, that are comprehend- 
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ed under the same general term, 
the feeling which they would ori. 
ginally have excited. In like map. 
ner, when a vice is the vice of thoso 
whom we love, the influence 9; 
association may lessen and over. 
come our moral disapprobation, 
not by rendering the vice itseif ay 
object of our esteem, but by rep. 
dering it impossible for us to fee] a 
vivid disapprobation of those whom 
we love. (pp. 152, 153.) 

In this abstract of Dr. Brown's 
theory, we have chosen to adopt 
his own language as far as would 
consist with the brevity which we 
deem indispensable If we have 
failed of making it easy to the ap- 
prehension of our readers, this may 
be ascribed in part to the inconve- 
nience to which an abstract is com. 
monly subject ; yet we believe that, 
either on account of the nature ot 
the theory, or his mode of exhibit. 
ing it, most readers who should fol- 
low him through all the variety of 
his statements and illustrations, 
would not easily fasten upon their 
minds a distinct impression of it, a! 
least in some of its bearings. Its 
more important outlines are these 
By the constitution of the mind we 
are susceptible of certain emotions 
of approbation or disapprobation, 
in view of moral actions, by which 
we decide that they are right 
or wrong. ‘These emotions are aé 
uniform and invariable as the con: 
stitutional tendency in which they 
are founded, except as this is over- 
powered by the violence of passion, 
or misdirected by partial views, or 
perverted by the influence of asso- 
ciation. These three limitations 
in the uniformity of mora! emo 
tions are perfectly consistent with 
the fact of the original tendency 
supposed, and to one or another 0 
these, all the anomalies which ex 
ist may be ascribed. Making these 
limitations, we still leave unimpait 
ed the great fundamental distinc 
tions of morality itself; the moral 
approbation ef the preducer * 
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nmixed good as good,and the moral 
isapprobation of him who produces 
snmixed evil for the sake of evil. 

Where 
he emotions may, 
but they are differe nt, not becaus 
production of evil is loved as the mere 


moral good and evil mix, 
indeed, be diilerent ; 
the 


production of evil, and the production 


of good hated as the mere pro 
of good ;—it is only because the « 


lerated for the good which is 

und the good, perhaps, in otber 

forgotten or unremarked, in the 
ence of the evil which aecompanies 
When some country is found, in 
ich the intentional 


nmMXed 


proaucer I pure 


misery is prelerred, on that 


¢ 


uimt, to the intentional pro- 


ry acc ro 
ducer of as much good as an individual 
is capable of producing,—some coun- 
try, in which it is reckoned more me- 
ritorious to hate than to love a bene- 
iactor, merely for being a benefactor, 
nd to love rather than to hate the be- 
raverof his friend, merely for being 
O¢ LPay ' 


= of } ond thar 
rof his friend.—then 1 


e distinctions of morality be s: 
as mutabie, perhaps, is an 
vaprices of the most Capricious ! 


p- | 
In these sentiments we perceiv: 
thos 


Rain i . 
nothing inconsistent with those di- 


regard as 
st of human 
We 
lormed on the highest authority, 
have not 


unto themselves: 


is subiect. are 


Gentiles which 

are < haw 
that 
law written in iheir hearis, the 


witne « ane 


they show the work of 

iscrence beat ne 
ne or 
ing I 
We 

ry xperie} that the 


who can cé 


person ntemplate 
cis of falsehood, Injustice, ingrati- 
inde, and selfishness in general, on 
hand, andacts of integrity 


ne 

s, and benevolence, on the 
the same emorions; or 
avoid the fee Ling of self- 

when convicted of the 
lormer, or of self-approbation when 
he finds himself inclined to the lat- 
ter. We hence conclude that the 
mind is so constituted by the Crea- 
tor, that it 

602 


26. No. 3. 19 


eproach 


necessarily approves of 


actions conformed to the moral 
law. when those actions are con- 
templated according to their real 
nature, and as necessarily disap- 
tions which are contra- 
when they are thus 
contemplated. Often as virtuous 
actions are condemned and sinful 
actions justified, this is never done 
with consent of the mind, when 
» actions are viewed as they 

: but always when they 

nder a false pretence. 

the la} when God shall 

g the secret things ot 

ss, all the world will become 

guilty before God. The decision 
of every mind, in regard to every 
moral action will exactly, accord 
with the righteous judgment of 
God. That there is at present such 
versity of sentiment respecting 
moral nat the same or 
‘actions, is therefore to be 

|, not to the want of a natu- 

ity in men to distinguish 

irom the wrong,but to can- 

which their consciences are 

1. These causes are no doubt 

as Dr. B. has very ingeniously 

| nor do we remember 

of moral blindness 

which nay not be referred to one 
or another of these; at least if de- 
praved affections which, though 
notexpressly mentioned,are certain- 
lv involved in the third and main 
. ncluded. The 
when he verily 

ought to do many 

name of Je. 

» strongest that can 

named; and evidently in his 
case there was the influence of ey: 
treme passion, of partial views, and 
of powerlul association, combined. 
Ile was exceedingly mad against all 
that called upon the name of Jesus ; 
his views of the uature of Christian- 
ity were totally false; and his ha- 
bits of education had Jed him to 
associate whatever was dear and 
sacred in his view, with the econo- 
my which Christianity was begin- 
ning té supersede. But for the in 


proves of a 


; 


“hk the ins 
ry to that law 


light 


bing 


ure on: 


at 
O tire 
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fluence of these causes, the con- 
science of Paul had decided correct- 
ly ; and hence, when truth beamed 
upon his mind, by the energy of the 
Holy Spirit, the pungency of } 
convictions was overpowering. 

* There is, indeed, to b: 
ro’s noble description, one true and 
original 
and to nature, diffused over all, invaria 
ble, eternal, which calls to the fulfil- 
ment of duty and to abstinence from 
injustice, and which calls with that ir- 
resistible voice, which is felt in all its 
authority wherever it 
law cannot be abolished or curtailed. 
nor affected in its sanctions by any 
lawofman. A whole ( 
people, cannot dispense 
meunt obligation. 
mentator to render it directly 
gible, nor is it different at 
at Athens, now, and in the aves before 
and after, but in all ages and in all 
tions, it is and has been, and will be 
one and everlasting,-~one as that God, 
its great author and promulgator, who 
is the common Sovereign of ail man 
kind, is Aziese Uf on ‘ 
as he yields tothis Divine influence. He 
cannot resist it, but by flying as it were 
from his own bosom, and laying aside 
the general feelings of humanity—by 
which very act, he must already have 
inflicted on himself the severest of pu- 
nishinents, eyen theugh he were to 
avoid whatever is usually accounted 
punishment.” p. 163. 


rrow Cice- 


law, conformable to reason 


is heard. The 


senate, 2 whoie 
from its para- 
It requires no com- 
intellhi- 


Kkome 


rie 
titan 


eam tin Betl 
vian is truly man, 


“Tf there be any one who has an in- 
terest in ga : 
Which even sophistry can sug 
prove that virtue is nothing, and vice 
therefore nothing, and who will strive 
to yield himself readily 
tory persue 
nal who trembles beneath a weight of 
memory which he cannot shake 
Yet even he who feels the power of 
virtue only in the torture which it in- 
flicts, does still feel this power, and 
feels it with at least as strong convic- 
tion of its reality, as those to whom it is 
every moment diffusing pleasure, and 
who might be considered perhaps as 
not very rigid questioners of an illusion 
which they felt to be delightful. The 
spectral forms of superstition have, in- 
deed, vanished ; but there is one spec- 
tre which will eegtinue to haunt the 


thering every aroument 


4 
west, iO 


to this consola- 


2sion, it is surely the crimi- 


off, 


i Manu 


mind, as long as the mind itself is « 
pable of guilt, anc has exerted t 
dreadful capacity,——the 


spectre OI 


cuilty life, which does not haunt on! 
the darkness of a 
b 


few hours of nicht 
fearful v isitations, when 
ever the mind has no other object bs 
fore it that can engage every thought 
in the most splendid scenes, and in thy 
brightest hours ofday. What enchant. 
er is there who can come to the reli: 
of a sufferer of this class, and put th 
terrifying spectre to flight ?” 


ut Comes in 


p- 164, 


But if Dr. Brown’s theory is ne 
is not su evident that it is 
not, insome important particulars 
defective. Detective in regard 

the nature of virtue. * Virtue” he 
defines to be a “general name foy 
certain actions which excite, when 
contemplated by us, certain emo. 
but what is the characteris- 
those actions, hi 
leaves unexplained. Detective in 
regard to the rule of virtue. ‘This 
we do not remember that he has 
any where expressly specified ; bu! 
the inevitable inference from his 
principles is, that the rule of virtue 
is the approbation which the min¢ 
feels of certain actions as virtuous 
But this, as he himself acknowl. 
edges.is far from being uniform. by 


false, it 


Tons: 


fic nature of 


the operation of various Causes, 

results that, in regard to a multitud 
of actions, what one person ap- 
another condemns. Uniti! 
one min 


proves 
theretore, at least some 
can be tound, whose moral} deci- 
sions are exempted from the bia» 
common to men, and _ sufficient! 
extensive to exemplity the variet 
of human actions, and entorced by 
an authority to which they wil! 
feel themselves subject, every per 
son’s own feelings, for ought tha! 
appears by this theory, are his 
rule. Detective,also as we have 
intimated, is his explanation of th 
causes by which the moral judg- 
ment is perverted. Depravity 0 
heart, the main spring of them all 
except in the form of extreme 
passions, is overlooked. We shall 
have OSGaslon more particular 
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io notice the apparent aversion of 


Or. Brown to the adoption of prin- 
ciples derived from the scriptures. 
At present we would only remark 
ihat, had he turned his eye to the 
-ystem of morals which God him- 


<elf originally inscribed on tables of 


stone. and his own Son afterwards 
expressly declared to be perpetual, 
and had he received the ligh 
yhich that throws upon his sub- 
ject, We had been spared the 
ecessity of qualifying our ex- 
pression of the high estimation 
we entertain of this part. ol 
his system. But we cannot doubt 
hat the love or benevolence 
which is the fulfilline of the law 
s that peculiar quality of moral 
tions which constitutes, in Dr. 
Brown’s sense of the term, thei 
provableness ; and that this 
7 rtue: nor that the law 
pert ctly prescribes the 


‘ 7 ' t 
und fruits of f 


his benevole 
ihat this is the rule of virt : 
it “this is the condemna. en. 
that light hath come into tho worid. 
wid men have loved darkness ra- 
her than light, because their deeds 
were evil; or, in other words, 
il moral depravity is thre eran 
of the laise sentiment 
of men in regard to 
walnature of actions. 
innot,. however. but re 
between Dr. bri 
‘virtue and that « 
L‘e i her. th: { 


feelings 

patient tenderness and wate 
vard of a mother, as she 
ice piess, night atier night. 
ihe cradle of her sick infant:” 
pity which prompts one * to 
he hovels of the miserable. 
vhat it is in his power to do 
lor their relief:”°—** the heroism 
of Leonidas and his little band at 
Thermopyle 7’? and even “the 
ourtesies which are designed only 
gratify the individuals who min- 


} 
rhe 


-'e with as,” exeiting, as they do 


in the mind that contemplates them, 
feelings of approbation, are fami- 
liarly alluded to by Dr. B. as un- 
questionable exe mplifications of y ir- 
tue; nor does he so much as inti- 
mate a distinction between such 
irtue and the highest moral excel- 
lence which we are capable of 
possessing. But our Saviour’s an- 
swer to the question, “ Which is 
the great commandment in the 
law??? leads to a very different 


conclusion. \ ‘{ we do not consi- 


‘ 
der Dr. Bos defmition of virtue 


wrong. We rather venture to sug- 
west, with the deference due to se 
great a man. and yet with the confi 
cence becoming us as disciples of 
One greater than he, that he may 
have erred in the application of his 
efinition to the feelings we have 
[ influence of 
ch he has 
mong the caus 
moral estimate. 
‘wea mother only in 
mm which she sustains to 
end 

ager and patient ssid 
our unmingied approbation. But 
her as aiso a subject 
iment of God 
very ASSL- 
rerulated 
nt to him. 
prin iple oi 
must in 
ber to 
the ma- 
his hand 
ner o the 
he truth 
t her natural alice c 
li, neither right no) 
when it becomes a su 
affection, it mustexcite 1 
the mind that has a proper discern 
ent of her moral relations, feel- 


y ; 
mere is ho 


ings of disapprobation. ‘1 
being in the universe, however de 
praved, that can teel it to be righ 
for one creature so to love another 
creature. as to be the enemy @L 


God. 
The, author, having explained 
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his own theory of viriue, pro- it is evident that utility is to h 
¢eeds to expose the fallacy of oth- found not only in the actions of y. 
ey theories, so far as he finds them funtary agents, and in the gen 
inconsistent with his own. The principles of conduct from whic! 
theory of Hobbes, which consider particular actions flow, but in inan 
virtue as a mere submission to po- imate matteralso. If then the ap- 
litical eaectment;: of Mandeville, p ybation which we give to virt 1e 
which makes it only a sacrifice of be only the emotion excited in us 
personal interest, under the pre- by the contemplation of what 
tence of good will for the sake of useful to mankind, “we should 
human praise; of Clarke, which love the ge nerosity of our benefac 
supposes it te consist in the regu- ter with an emotion exactly th: 
lation of our conduct according to same in kind as that with wh 
the fitness of thines: of Wollaston, we love the bank bill or the estate 
representing it as consisting in the which he may have given us; 
conformity of our actions to the short, to use Dr. Smith’s strone 
true nature of things; of Hume, language, we shouid have no other 
who asserts that the utility of ac ‘eason for praising a man than fl 
tions is that which constitutes then or w.ich we commend a chest 
virtuous; of Aristippus and his fol- drawers.” hat this conclusion 4! 
lowers, both in ancient and lert ’r. Brown is fairly drawn. canno! 
times, according to whom virtue i juestioned. But the theory o 
the sacrifice of one pleasure for hose d ; to whom we have al 
the sake of obtaining another; of Inded. to leavethe system of Hun 
Paley, who, adopting the ame { { the question, does not. 
system of selfishness, ( nly exiend- appre ‘nd, involve the pre mises 
ing it to the rewards of the futur from which the conclusion is d: 
world, defines virtue to be 1¢ ved. It does not suppose that th 
deing of good to mankind in obedi approbation we give to virtue is 
ence to the will of God. for the sak only the emotion excited in us by 
of everlasting happiness I ' the contemplation of what is use- 
Smith, who places “the foundation ful to mankind; but only the en 
ef our moral sentiments, not in th tion excited by the contemplati: 
direct contemplation of the actions of benevolent intention. If 
which we term virtuous, ! lancuage of the late Preside: 
sympathy which it is impossible Dwieht may be taken as an éx- 
for us not to feel, with the emo pression of their sentiments, w! 
tions of the agent, and of tho they assert that virtue is foand 
whom his actions have been pro- in utility, their meaning is t! 
ductive of benefit or injury.” “virtue consists in voluntary us 
The reasoning of Dr. Brown on fulness :”’ which is but another fo: 
these topics cannot here be trace: of expression for disinterested b 
That it is acute, instructiy a ! ney le ce. or obedience to th > mH 
generally convincing, his rea rs ral law. To this view of utility 
will not hesitate to say. ihe sys- as that which constitutes the virtu 
il 


ics 


tem of Hume, however, is so ana- of actions, we do not perceive t 
! 
i 


logous to that which has been adopt- the objection of the author app 
ed by some of the most distinguish- Benevolent intention and me! 
ed divines ot our day, that we cannot physical utility are as different fro! 
pass without a transientnoticeofhis each other as the brightness | 
remarks concerning it. That vistu- scarlet and the sbrillness of a trum 
ous actionsalltendinsome greateror pet; and the blind man who assert- 
less degree to the advantage of the ed the similarity of the latter wa‘ 
world, is a tact of which, as he as sounda theorist as he who should 
says, there can be do doubt. But assert the similarity of the em” 














ns excited by the former. Cho’ 
we should Say, therefore, that the 

yprobation of God. which the vir- 
‘nous man feels is only the emo- 
‘ign excited by the contemplation 
d him as “ood and doing good,’ 
we should not be 
der his emotion 


obliged to consi- 
the same in the 
contemplation of his 
the mere 

‘nstruments of his benevolent de- 
But to this theory Dr. Brown 
has other objections. 
he remarks, ** all virtue has been 


id to consist in 


inanimate 
works, as Inconscious 


sjons. 
ai 


f » 
a ‘ ame 
By some, 


benevolence; as 
temperance, patience, fortitude. 
1 the heroic of self- 
mmand in adversity, were not 
regarded by us with moral love, 
ll we have previously discovered 
es 


i tii 


exercises 


heroic sufierer, some ben 
led him thu 
/ / 
af 
( p- <9U. ) 
general cood 
S »? BR . ' 
particular affections which 
re felt by us to be vir 
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leed. it must be admitted, a proot 


hat this general good has been the 
obiect of | 


who 


some Being 
dapted them to each other. But 
was of a Being tar higher 
i—of Him who alone is able to 
mprehend: the whole system of 
hings; and whe 
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faculties and affections, those 


allots to our hum- 
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Of all the virtuous actions which 


re performed al any one moment 
m the earth, from the slightest re- 
procation of domestic courtesies 
0 the most generous sacrifices of 
heroic friendship, there is perhaps 
scarcely one in which a thought of 
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ie general good is present to the 

BE dire ‘s 
hd of the agent, and is the influ- 
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immediate motive which 
confers on his conduct the charac- 
ter of virtuous.” (p. 204.) 

And is it necessary that the gene- 
ral good be always distinctly con- 
templated, that it may be the ob- 
ject of ultimate regard in those ac- 
tions by which subordinate ends are 
more directly sought? There is 
unquestionably a general purpose 
of the mind which, although it is 
not always the most prominent ob- 
ject of thought, yet habitually con- 
trols the life. Asa man on a jour- 
ney is not constantly thinking of the 
place of his destination, while yet 
it is with reference to his arrival 
that all those subordinate arrange- 
ments which enevage his attention 
are made; so a person may adopt 


it as the ultimate object of his life 
to elorify God, and. in obedience 


to do 


and his choice of this 


tO nis will. 


opportunity ; 


R 4 


eood as he has 


is his supreme end may control his 
habitual feelings and conduct, while 
yet other ends innumerable, and 
subservient to this, may be the 
more immediate objects of his cone 
templation. When he flies to the 

suflerer with a zeal 
which, for the moment, gives to 


the 


relief of a 
object full possession of his 
mind, he may be actuated by a 
principle of benevolence which 
eeks the happiness of every being 
capable of receiving it; and when 
he endures with patience and for- 
titude the evils of his lot, although 
Dr. Brown seems to imagine that 
these virtues can have no connex 
ion with benevolence, we still sup- 
pose that he may do this, in, the 
confidence that the evils which he 
suffers are subservient, in the di- 
vine administration, to the general 
good. And if it was not this very 
principle of benevolence which 
distinguished the patience and for- 
titude of the Captain of our salva- 
tion, in the scene of his humilia- 
tion; and which has since distin- 
guished the heroism of his follow- 
ers in scenes of martyrdom, from 
the proud and sullen endurance ot 
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Indian chieftains under the tortures 
of the scalping knife, we know not 
where any essential difference be- 
tween them will be found. But on 
this subject ne Christian philoso- 
pher can perceive the need of 
long discussion. ‘* Love,” which 
is but another name for bene- 
volence, as this is distinguish- 
ed from partial affections, ‘is the 
fulfilling of the law,” and therefore 
the all-comprehensive principle of 
moral virtue. God himself, the 
exemplar of all perfection, is love ; 
and the children of God, when 
made perfect in virtue, are only 
renewed after his image in love. 

Of the propriety of the epithet 
** disinterested,”’ as applied to be- 
nevolence, we do not remember 
that we have ever found a happier 
illustration, or a more compleie 
vindication, than in the following 
Janguage of the author: 


“‘ There is, indeed, as I remarked in 
aformer Lecture, one very simple ar- 
gument, by which every attempt to 
maintain the disinterested nature of 
virtue is opposed. If we will the hap- 
piness of any one, it is said, it must be 
agreeabie to us that he should be hap- 
py, since we have willed it; it must be 
painful to us net to obtain our wish; 
and, with the pleasure of the gratifica- 
tion before us, and the pain of failure, 
can we doubt that we have our own 
happiness in view, however zealously 
we may seem to others, and even per- 
haps to ourselves, to have in view only 
some addition to another’s happiness : 
This argument, though often urged 
with an air of triumph, as if it were ir- 
resistible, is a quibble, and nothing 
more. The question is not, whether it 
be agreeable to act in a vertain man- 
ney, and painful not to act in that man- 
ner; but whether the pleasure and 
the pain be the objects ofour immediate 
contemplation in the desire? and this 
is not proved by the mere assertion, 
that virtue is delightful, and that, to be 
restrained from the exercise of virtue, 
if it were possible, would be the most 
oppressive restraint under which a 
good man could be placed. There is a 
pleasure, in like manner, attending 
moderate exercise of our limbs; and, 
to fetter our limbs, when we wish to 


i 


move them, would,be to inflict on \ 
slight disquietude. But how ; 
would that sophistry seem, w) 
should say, that, when we hasten | 
relief of one who is in peril, or in 
row, whom we feel that we hav: 
power of retieving, we hasten, be 
it is agreeable to us to walk: ; 


cause, if we were prevented from wa! 
ing, when we wished thus to chan 
our place, the restraint imposed oy 
would be very disagreeable. Yet t 
is the very argument, under anoth, 
form, which the selfish philosophe; 


i 


idduce, in support of their mise: 
system. They forget, or are 
aware, that the very objcetion w] 
they thus urge, contains in itselt 
own conlutation—a confutation stro 
er than a thousand arguments. 

* Why is it that the pleasure is felt 
the case supposed It is because the; 
nerous- desire is previously felt; an 


there had 


been no previous generou 
sire, there could not be the pleasur 
is afterwards felt in the gratificati 
the desire. Why is it,in like m 
that pain 1: felt, when the desir 
happiness of others has not been rral 
fied? It is surely because we 
previously desired the happiness 
others. That very delight, there! 
which is said to give occasion to | 
selfish wish, is itself a proof, and a 
vincing proof, that man is not selfis! 
unless we invert 1] 
suppose, that if 

efiect which gives 

cause, not’ the ¢ 


the effect. pn 


‘Evenif virtue 
is most stranwveiy said to be, 


be led 


+ i 


serve, that i would : 
form two divisions of selfish action 
one, of these selfish actions, in whut 
self was the direct object, and am 

ot those very different selfish action 
in which the selfish gratification W 
sought in the geod of others. Hie wi 
submitted to poverty, to ignominy, 
death, for the sake of one who 
been his friend and benefactor, woull 
be still a very different being, nd 
ought surely, therefore, to be classed 
still differently, from him who ro! 
his friend of the scanty relics of a! 
tune, which his credulous benevolen 
had before divided with him ; and, 
content with this additional plun 
calumniated, perhaps, the very 40° 
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The theoretical part of the sys- 
sm Is conciud Ys by) a He cture on 
ie use oO} the term moral sense. in 
which the author with his usual dis- 


: . : "> YY | 5 
mination remarKs 


ihe assertion of a nioraé sense has 


n regarded almost as the assertion 


existence of some primary medi- 


m ol perception, wich conveys to us 


rectly moral knowledee—as the eye 

bles us to distinguish directly the 
irieties of colours, or the ear the v 
sounds; and th kepttcisi 


which would have been just with res- 


ct tosuch an orean of exclusive mo- 
| feeling, has been unfortunately ex- 

led to the certain moral principle 
an original principle of our 
gature. OF the 


ing the mora! feelings to a sense, | 


impropriety of as- 
ily aware 
t have 

moral phenomena is, thereture, ve- 
ry different. In 


li then, and the place 


nich assigned to them among 
the emotions, which 


ihe contemplation of the voluntary ac- 


; fions of those around us_ produces, 
E is nothing that seems to demand, 
. tt production of such emotions, a 
4 peculiar sense, more than 1s to be 
» found in any of our other emotions. 
Certain actions excite in us, when con- 
jated, the vivid feelings, which 

press too coldly when, from the 

verty of language, we term them ap- 

mor disapprobation ; and which 

estimates formed by an ap- 

be if or disapproving judgment, but 
4 that wccompany and give 
uch estimates. Certain 

ibjects of thought excite in us 

r vivid feelings, that are in like 

iner classed as emotions,—bope, 
isy, resentment; and, therefore, if 

: emotions, excited by the contempla- 
a nm ot objects, were to be referred to 
pecuhalr sense, we might as well 

x Of a sense of these emotions, 

ise ot covetousness or des- 

—as of a sense of moral regard, 
indeed, were understood, in 

S Case 


» to be synonymous with mere 

plroelity, so that, when we speak of 
moral sense, we were to be 

only a susceptibility of 

some sort,—we might 


lo have a 


under- 
to mean 

' i ° 
ifeelne of 
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ulowed sense of morals, 





use we have. unquestionably, a 
lito Ol morat 
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very wide extension of the 

might be said in like manner, 
») have as many senses as we have 
feelings of any sert; since, in whatey- 
er manner the mind may have been af- 
fected, it must have had a previous sus~ 
ceptibility of being so affected, as much 
asin the peculiar affections that are de- 
nominated moral.” p. 277. 


nm this 
erm, We 


! 
t 
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On practical ethics, which com- 
prehends the second part of the 
tise. the arrangement is simple, 


treat 
natural, and complete. The gene- 


ral division is. into the duties 
vhich relate directly to our fellow- 


creatures, those which immediate- 
ly relate to ourselves, and those 
which we owe toGod. The duties 
which relate to our fellow-crea- 
tures are divided into two classes, 
negative and positive. The for- 
mer are limited to abstinence from 
every thing which might be inju- 
rious to others, either directly in 
their persons, or more indirectly 
in their property, in the affections 
of their fellow-creatures, in their 
character, in their knowledge or be- 
lief, in their virtue or their tranquil- 
lity. Positive duties are in general 
those of benevolence, and more 
particularly such as arise from af- 
tinity, from friendship, from bene- 
fits received, from contract, and 
from citizenship. Besides those 
offices which we owe to others, who 
are connected with us only as hu- 
man beings, we owe special duties 
to our relatives, to our friends, to 
our benefactors, to those with whom 
we have entered into engagements, 
and to our fellow-citizens. Under 
this arrangement the discussion is 
clear, rich, and generally adapted 
to awaken deep interest in the 
reader. 

Passing over other portions se- 
lected for insertion, we can admit 
only the following, on the common 
division of rights into perfect and 
impertect : 


“The very use of these terms, how 
ever, has unfortunately led to the be- 
fief. thas in fhe rights themselves, as 
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moral rights, there isa greater or less sion in the universe around vs. 
degree of perfection or moral incum-  jyjs ynity.from the apparent harme 
waeey, when it is evident, that morally, ny and oneness of that design 
there is no such distinction,—or, i | and his benevolevce.from the ad 
say, even that if there were any suc babe 60. ee ee 
distinction, the rights which are leg: senate ol a to the Produc. 
perfect, would be often of less powerful on ol happiness. _ Hits” reasoning 
moral force, than rights which are le- on these topics, if not absolute} 
gally said to be imperfect. There is original, is highiy delighttul and 
no one, Il conceive, who would not feel powertully convincing ; and is cor. 
more remorse,—a deeper sense of mo- cluded with an illustration of th 
ral impropriety,—in having suffered his 

benefactor, to whom he owed all his af- These he discusses in the narrow 
fluence, to perish in a prison for some neg = accep sw as haa 
petty debt, than if he had failed in the spat y OF WO pages, am Peduces | 
exact performance of some trifling con- ‘#e Short list of two virtues, yi 
ditions of a contract, in the terms, ~ Phe habitual love of his peri 
which he knew well that the law would tions, and a ready acquiescence | 
hold to be definite and of perfect ob- the dispensations of his univers 


duties we owe directly to God 


ligation. providence.” 

“it is highly important, therefore, 
for your clear views in ethics, that you 
should see distinctly the nature of this 
difference, to which you must meet 
with innumerable allusions,—-and al! 
sions that involve an obscurity, which @Sting lectures in the volume, on 


Introductory to the consideration 
of that part of our moral conduct 
which relates immediately to our- 
selves are two ot the most inter 


could not have been felt, but for the the immortality of the soul. 
unfortunate ambiguity of the phrases, is indivisible.and therefore i 
employed to distinguish rights that are material, as we know from th 
easily determinable by law, and, there- fact that thourht. with everv oth 
fore enforced by it,—froin rights which yroperty of the soul is simple a 
are founded on circumstances less easi- 2? 71 y j ag ri 
ly determinable, and, therefore, not at- indivisible. ig onge = 
tempted to be enforced by legal ai may conceive of its anni bitation, 
thority. - by the powei that created it, w 
“Itis, as TI have said, on the one sim- cannot conceive of its dissolut 
ple feeling of moral approveableness, and irom the dissolution of th 
that every duty, and therefore every body no presumptive argument c 
right, is founded. All rightsaremoral- 4, { 
Jy perfect,—because whenever there 
isa moral duty to another living being, 
there is a moral right in that other; 
and where there isno duty there is no “Mony te the continuance of the w 
right. There isas little an imperfect dying spirit—since dissolution itsell 
ri¢ht in any moral sense, as there isin jis but another name for continu 
loric an imperfect truth or falsehood.” exjstence-——of existence as t 


derived in tavour of its exti! 
tion; On the contrary, the ver 


dissolution ot the body bears testi- 


es 


Se 


RE 


p- 430, 4351. continued in every thing which e\ 
from the consideration ‘the isted before, as if the chang 
duties which relate to our fellow- mere position, which is al} that ¥ 
creatures we are next referred to mean by the term, had not take 
the duties which we owe to God, place. ‘From the first momen 
as being involved in those which at which the earth arose, ther 
respect more immediately our- is not the slightest reason to th 
selves. Preparatory to the illus- that a single atom has perisi 
tration of these, the author exhi- All that was, 7s; and if nothing )# 
bits the evidence afforded us of the perished in the material univer 
divine existence and perfections. if even in that bodily dissoluti™ 
The existence of God he argues which alone gave occasion te Ul 
fram the indisputable marks of de- belief of our mortality as sentie™ 


a Sone ae 


ca 
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beings, there is not the loss of the 
most *inconsiderable particle of the 
dissolving frame, the argument 
from analogy, far from leading us 
to suppose the destruction of that 
spiritu: al being which animated 
the frame, would lead us to con- 
clude that 7 too, exists, as it ex- 
isted before—that as the dust has 
only returned to the earth from 
which it came, the spirit has re- 
turned to God who gave it. From 
the goodness of him who has ren- 
dered our improvement progres- 
sive here, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that, in separating the mind 
from its bodily frame, he separates 
it to admit it into scenes in which 
the progress begun on earth may 
be continued with increasing fa- 
cility. From his justice also, view- 
ed in connexion with the unequal 
distribution of happiness on earth, 
as not proportioned to the virtues 
or the vices of mankind, may be 
derived equal or stronger presump- 
tive evidence of our future exist- 
ence. By this course the author 
leads us to the conclusion § that 
there is, within, an immortal spirit ; 
and our duty to ourselves he then 
illustrates in two respects—as it 
relates to the cultivation of our 
moral excellence, and as it relates 
to the cultivation of our happi- 
ness. 

That this work carries the im- 
press of a discriminating, powerful, 
and richly furnished mind, no per- 
son, at all acquainted with the wri- 
tings of Dr. Brown, can need to be 
informed. In its analysis and 
classification of moral sentiments 
and feelings, and its copiousness and 
beauty of illustration, it is unrival 
led. Few persons, probably, can 
attentively read it, without finding 
their conceptions, on many impor- 
tant subjects, improved, if not cor- 
rected, and their 
many received truths more deep 
and useful. But we cannot suffi 
ciently lament that a work, pos- 
sessing this excellence, and writ- 
fen under the full glory of a sys- 
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impressions of 
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tem of morality revealed from 
heaven, should yet hardly contain 
the slightest recognition of that 
high and holy standard. “ When 
the obligations of morality are 
taught,” says Dr. Johnson, * let 
the sanctions of Christianity never 
be forgotten; by which it will be 
shown that they give strength and 
lustre to each other: religion will 
appear to be the voice of reason, 
and = morality will be the 
will of God.” It is in the com- 
plete departure of this system from 
the rule here prescribed, that its 
capital fault, in the judgment of 
of every Christian philosopher, is 
found ;—and on this account, with 
heart-felt concern, we say it is 
scarcely too severe to call it, as 
Dr. C. Mather calied a similar 
system of his day, Impiectas in artis 
formam redacta. Dr. Brown does 
indeed, when he enters upon his 
argument concerning the exist- 
ence and perfections of God, speak 
of the “benefit of revelation; 
and of the ‘clearer illumination” 
which it affords, and of * the more 
splendid manifestation of the per- 
fections of the High and Holy 
One,” with which those who enjoy 
it are privileged;—but whether 
he does not rather refer to the 
conceptions of those who acknow- 
ledge its authority,than declare his 
own, the form of his expression 
does not enable us certainly to de- 
cide ; while in the same passage 
he does assert that * fainter lights” 
‘‘ have preserved, amidst the dark- 
ness of many gloomy ages, still 
dimly visible to man, the virtue 
which he was to love, and the 
Creator whom he was to adore.” 
(p. 432.) Unless this passage be 
an exception, we have found, 
throughout the volume no intima- 
tion of his belief in the inspiration 
of the scriptures—no evidence that 
he understood its most essential 
truths—and scarcely the remotest 
reference to a single passage. No 
mention is made of the inst.tutions 


of Christianity. The sabbath fs 
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passed by in neglect. And prayer 
is no where expressly mentioned ; 
nor unless it be in a few equivocal 
expressions, such as * the cultiva- 
tion of devout affections,” and * of- 
fering the worship of the heart,” 
is there any allusion to that indis- 
pensable duty of religion. And in 
his class of social duties, forgive- 
ness, the love of enemies, and in 
deed all other duties peculiarly 
evangelical, have no place. At 
the same time, as we have before 
remarked, mere instinctive aflec- 
tions are exalted to the 
virtue in the highest sense of the 
term—and accordingiy man is con- 
sidered as naturally possessing all 
those principles of virtue which he 
everreceives. ‘* Man,” he asserts, 
**is instinctively led to the practice 
of truth.” “*[ have no doubt,” he 
says, “that we speak the truth 
from a moral disapprobation of de- 
ceit, which is the result of a 
dency as truly original as any of our 
instincts.”? Avain—** Nature, when 
she conferred on in s® many 
noble powers of mind and body, 
such abundant facuities of usetul- 


ten- 


us, 


ness, did not leave us destitute of 


the wishes, which alone couid 
make those faculties valuable. 
She has given us a benevolence 
which desires the good of ail.” 


< 


Such being his sentimenis, concern- 


ing the nature and the or:zin of 


virlue, we are not surprised to 
find him exalting philosophy to the 
place of Christianity, as the mens 
of virtue. “In the consideration 
of questions like these,”’ is his ian- 
guage at the opening of his subject, 
“we teel, indeed, that philosophy 
is something more than know- 
ledve ;—that it at once instructs 
and amends us ;—blending as a liv- 
ing, active principle, in our moral 
constitution, and purifying our af- 
fections and desires, not merely 
after they have arisen, but in their 
very source. I[t does not merely 
teach us what we are to do, but it 
affords us the highest aids and in- 
citements when the toil of virtue 
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might seem difficult, by pointing 
out io us, not the giory only, but the 
charms and tranquil delight of that 
excellence which is before us, ay4 
the horrors of that internal shame 
which we avoid by continuing 
steadily our career.” On the 
question of facts as they are here 
stated, we fearlessly rest the ques. 
tion between this prince of world. 
ly philosophers, and the apost:> to 
the Gentiles. “What has philoso. 
phy alone, in fact, done in re‘orn- 
ing mankind ? Where is the na- 
tion, or tribe, or family, or indivi- 
dual, in whom virtue, even ace: rd- 
ing to the lew si ndard of Dr. 8., 
has been exermplified with any 
considerable degree of consistency 
under the mere influence of p!y lo. 
sophy ?) When have * the giery,” 
“the charms,” and * the tranquil 
delght” of virtue, and “the 
horror of internal shame,” attend. 
ant on indulgence, been 
more ctlectua', without the mo- 
tives of Christianity, to restrain 
the depraved appetites of men, in 
the moment of powerful tempta- 
tion, than heaps of sand, to repel 
the mountain torrent, or the whirl- 
wind’s blast? And in the philoso- 
phy of this writer, we are sorry to 
be obliged to say, not only are the 
notives of Christianity overlooked, 
but even the sanctions of natural 
religion have no prominent place. 
tie does indeed, acknowledge the 
Creator and Ruler of the universe 
as the Judge of mankind, and does 
speak of his justice as * verilying 
to the wicked the anticipations ot 
their own remorse ;” but we great- 
ly fear that the effect must be 
completely lost on the minds of his 
readers, by his avoiding that dis- 
crimination of character without 
which the justice of God ceases to 
be terrible. ‘We die to those 
around us,” he says, ** when the 
bodily frame, which alone is the 
instrument of communion with 
them, ceases to be an instrument, 
by the absence of the mind which 
it obeyed. But though the body 


Vicious 
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moulder into earth, that spirit 
which is of purer origin, returns 
iis purer source.” Again— 
he day which w falsely dread 


as our last, is indeed the day of 


eur better nativity. We are ma- 
ior heaven, and 
those noble stu- 


turing on earth 
even 
dies, wh ch see 
tioned to the w 
scene, and suited 
stale of freedom in 
cenceive our spirit 
delivered from its 
there are presages of the diviner 
delights which awail us.” And, in 
conclusion of his argument con- 
cerning the goodness of God, he 
says, “Il am anxions that your 
minds should not, with respect to 


on earth, In 
in so [little propor- 
ants of this petty 
rather to that 
which we may 
to exist, when 
bodily fetlers, 


that great Being, acquire habits of 


unworthy suspicion which we 


should blush to feel in the case of 


man.—T'he most interesting of all 
inquiries, terminates in the most 
pleasing of all results. 
a tyrant in the heavens, we dis- 
cover a power from which we 
have no need to fly; since what- 
ever might be the kindness to 
which we might wish to fly, it 
would be a kindness less than that 
from which we fled—a kindness 
far less than that which created 
for us this glorious abode, and 
which gave us the means of rising, 
with the consciousness of virtue, 
from all that is excellent on earth, 
tosublimer and happier excellence 
in progressive stages of immortal- 
ity.” Beautifully as this is said, 
and true as it certainly is, when 
viewed in connexion with those 
other truths on this subject which 
the gospel reveals, and with appli- 
cation to those to whom its pro- 
mises are given, yet by the omis- 
sion of these, the impression which 
it is adapted to make is entirely 
and fatally wrong. Alas! Dr. 
Brown knew not—so far as ap- 
Pears from these lectures—that 


Instead of 


16a 


God is holy and man sinful. He 
knew not the difficulty of recon- 
ciling fallen men to their righteous 
Judge, and bringing them _ into 
everlasting communion with him, 
in the progressive stages of immor- 
tality. He felt not the need, he 
saw not the glory, he believed not 
the reality, of the mediation of 
Christ in its relation to the honour 
of God, and to the forgiveness, the 
purity, and the happy immortality 
of man. His system is essentially 
pagan ; and useful as it may be, to 
minds enlightened and established 
in the faith of the gospel, yet to 
ardent and inexperienced youths, 
fond of speculation, and unsettled 
in the Christian faith, it will prove 
we fear, eminently seductive. 
It requires no effort of the fancy 
to imagine with what scorn the 
youthful admirers of this cele- 
brated lecturer, who enjoyed his 
personal instructions, having been 
enraptured with his eloquence, and 
awed by his prodigious grasp, 
would have turned away from a 
discourse which they might have 
happened to hear, though deliver- 
ed with the energy of Paul, on the 
total depravity of the heart, or the 
vindictive justice of God, or the 
atoning sacrifices of Christ, or the 
sanctifying grace of the Spirit. 
But whoever has once felt a 
wounded spirit, aud experienced 
the healing efficacy of the blood 
of the cross, much as he may have 
been delighted and instructed by 
this volume, will naturally say, 
with mingled grief and exuitation, 
as he rises from the perusal of it, 
‘* Where is the wise ? where is the 
scribe? where is the disputer of 
this world? hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world? 
For after that in the wisdom of 
God, the world by wisdom knew 
not God, it pleased God, by the 
foolishness of preaching, to save 
them that believe.” 
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Morse’s New Atlas, on an Improved 


Plan, &c.* 


Messrs. N. & S. S. Jocelyn, of this 
city, have published an Atlas, 
which, though an atlas may seem 
scarcely to fall within the ordinary 
range of our review department,we 
deem worthy of the brief notice we 
are about to give it. A know- 
ledge of times and places is indis- 
pensable to a distinct apprehension 
of events; without which distinct- 
ness of apprehension, events lose 
much of their appropriate interest. 
He who reads, for instance, an ac- 
count of the battle of Waterloo, 
and understands from it merely that 
a great battle was fought—some- 
where in Europe,—may indeed 
feel a strong interest, even with 
his abstract conceptions of the mat- 
ter, but how much more vividly 
and distinctly will his mind be in- 
terested, if he is able to fix his eye 
on the precise spot which was 
covered with the smoke of the 
conflict and the bodies of the slain. 
The pious man may listen with 
fixed attention to a statement, made 
at a monthly concert, respecting 
the missionary station at Batticot- 
ta, or at Dwight, though he pos- 
sesses no more geographical know 
ledge of these stations, than that 
one is situated far in the east, and 
the other in the great western 
wilderness ; yet how much more 
deeply will his sympathies be ex- 
cited, if his thoughts can visit the 
very dwellings of the missionaries. 
In our country, multitudes read 
the current news, religious and 
political, yet how many, while they 
read much, add little to their stock 
of intelligence, from a habit of as 


* A New Universal Atlas of the World, 
on an Improved Plan; consisting of thirty 
Maps, carefully prepared from the latest au- 
thorities, with complete alphabetical Index- 
es. By Sidney E. Morse, A. M. New Ha- 
ven: Engraved and Published by N. & 8. S. 
Jocelyn. 


‘Morse’s New Ailas. 


Maren, 


signing no locality to the events 
which daily come to their ears, 
But all this is obvious; and it js 
hardly necessary to add, that every 
person should be provided with an 
atlas—that every family at least 
would do well to be furnished with 
a convenient work of this kind: 
and that the younger members 
should be taught to regard it, not 
merely as an appendage of the 
school-room, but as a book of re. 
ference, to which they should be 
accustomed to resort, as occasion 
may require, in their ordinary 
reading at the fire-side. In this 
way they will read intelligently, 
and that will become knowledge 
which would otherwise be but a 
‘mass of things.” 

The *“ improved plan” on which 
this atlas is constructed, is the same 
which was applied by Mr. M., some 
Its peculiarity consists in this. Each 
time since, to an atlas of the U. 5, 
map 1s accompanied with an index, 
containing the names of all the 
places designated on the map; and 
when a place is to be found, instead 
of wandering over the whole sur- 
face of a map, amidst a bewildering 
multitude of words, you have only 
to consult the index, which faces 
the map, and you are at once di- 
rected to the square in which the 
desired place is situated. Thus 
much time and much pains are 
saved, as well as much straining ol 
the eyes. It may also be regarded 
as an advantage peculiar to this 
plan, that many of the smaller 
places are designated on the map 
by figures, and the smaller rivers 
by italic letters; and the names re- 
moved to the index; by which 
means the map is at once less 
crowded and more minute. 

The author of the atlas states 
that he has spared no pains to obtain 
the fullest and most authentic in- 
formation. The engravers have ex 
ecuted their work with neatness, 
and so far as we have examined its 
with accuracy. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


New Pusiications.—The present 
year seems to be uncommonly prolific 
of new periodical works, literary and 
religious. ‘The ‘ Journal of Education,’ 
published in Boston, promises, if we 
may judge from a very hasty exami- 
nation of the first number, many excel- 
lent suggestions, and much valuable 
information, on the general subject to 
which it is devoted. The first two num- 
bers of the ‘American Magazine of Let- 
ters and Christianity,’ issued at Prince- 
ton, contain much valuable matter, 
well arranged. The ‘Troy Review,’ 
which we have already noticed, de- 
votes a part of its pages to sacred mu- 
sic, and from the numbers issued, as 
wellas from the character of gentle- 
men interested in it as contributors, we 
think it will render important service 
to that much neglected and much abu- 
sed subject. We are pleased with the 
appearance of the ‘North Carolina 
Telegraph,’ a religious publication just 
commenced at Fayetteville. It appears 
weekly, in the octavo form, and gives, 
seasonably, the most interesting reli- 
gious intelligence of the day. 


A ‘National Academy of the Arts of 
Design’ has been instituted in the city 
of New York It is formed on the plan 
of academies of arts in Europe. The 
association consists of professional art- 
ists, amateur artists, and students; who 
have elected Mr. Morse their presi- 
dent. 

° 

ArapaMA.—The trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama have made a report, 
by which it appears that 12,718 acres 
of land, belonging to that institution, 
have been sold, producing, with inter- 
est and rents, the sum of $276,956.17. 
There remains yet for sale, 33,361 
acres; and it is supposed the aggregate 
produced by the whole will exceed 
$/05,000, 

Sourn America.—Mr. Brigham, 
missionary of the American Board, 
gives the following pleasant account of 
stage-travelling across the continent 
rom BuenosAyres to Valparaiso. 

Our mode of travelling, was on 
Wheels The first of the two vehicles, 


whic 
vch transported us, was a ponderous, 


old fashioned Spanish coach, which 
looked as ii it might have come to the 
country in the days of the first con- 
querors. The second was Called a ca- 
riton, consisting of a kind of coach-bo- 
dy set on two wheels, with a door be- 
hind, on two long iongitudinal seats, 
which placed those within face to face. 

To secure these vehicies against 
breaking in the pampas, where there 
would be none to repair them, the 
spokes, shafts, springs, and under: rig- 
cing, were all closely wound with strips 
of untanned hide. ‘Two entire hices 
were then spread over each carriage 
to exclude the rain and sun, and were 
held in their places by numerous strips 
of the same material fastened to their 
many corners, and lashed to the rigging 
below. Other hides were then suspend- 
ed between the body and the iower 
works to receive the numerous pots, 
kettles, pans, and piggins, for cooking ; 
and the axes, saws, chisels, hammers, 
nails, ropes. &c. which we might have 
use for in the way. To be stili more 
secure, several spare axie trees, and 
other timbers, were lashed over the 
forward wheels, before the coach body, 
with their ends projecting far out on 
both sides, and were secured with any 
a knotof raw hide. Behind the body 
was then piled a great numer of large 
trunks, and over them lashed our beds 
and blankets 

As there was danger to be 
hended from Indians in the 
Don Lucas provided about 30 arms 
of different kinds, consisting of muskets, 
blunderbusses, carbines, huge iron 
swords, and pistols, most of which were 
lashed along the sides with more :aw 
hide strings. In fact there was scarce- 
ly a square inch of the exterior of these 
vehicles, which was not covered, or 
crossed, by some of those strings men- 
tioned. 

Such was the appearance of these 
carriages when I first saw them at the 
house of Don Lucas, on the day of our 
departure. From their immense size 
and numberless appendages, it seemed 
to me impossible that they could be 
rolled to Mendoza in a whole year. 1 
was soon convinced, however, that I had 
misjudged ; for soon we were all com- 
fortably seated within, and moving on, 


appre- 
pampas, 
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at the rate of 12 miles per hour. 
Leaving Buenos Ayres at 12 of the day 
we reached Lujan, 20 leagues distant, 
by the setting of the sun. 

Although these vehicles were very 
amusing objects when standing by the 
door, they became increasingly so, 
when connected with the team and 
teamsters, and set in motion. The 
great coach was drawn by six horses, 
the other, by three, all attached to the 
carriages by long twisted hide ropes 
connected with a ring of the saddie. 
The horses drew, therefore, as is usual 
in this country, wholly by means of the 
girth.” 

Of their accommodations on the 
road, Mr. B. says, “In addition to the 
villages mentioned, and some others of 
less importance, there are a great 
number of single houses, most of which 
are postas. The proprietor of the pos- 
ta is generally a large land and cattle 
hoider, and has his house near the road 
for the accommodation of the mail and 
travellers. That he may furnish pas- 
sengers with fresh horses, and on little 
notice, he has always in connexion 
with his, one or two houses, (which, by 
the way, are mere mud cottages, co- 
vered with cane poles and wild grass,) 
a coral, or large yard, formed by set- 
ting po'es around a circular or square 
space, into which a large drove oj horses 
is driven and caught, when called for. 
Many of these post-keepers, although 
they live like Cossacks, have great 
wealth, farms from three to eight 
leagues square, and covered with five, 
eight, and even up to twenty thousand 
head of cattle and horses. Indeed, one 
by the name of Kosas, in the province 
of Buenos Ayres, has 30,000.” 

The hire of these horses is, 2 source 
of considerable profit to the owners 
of the postas. 

“ fhe company, in which I came, re- 
quired always fourteen horses, nine of 
which were coach horses, and one a 
baggage horse, and paid each one rial 
(twelve cents and a half) per league ; 
and the others, which were rode, half 
that sum. In where a 
chance of team was furnished, the sum 
paid was sixteen or eighteen dollars, 
and this without any expense to him 
for harness, or carriage, and without 
interfering with his ordinary business, 
This tax for the use of horses is strange- 
ly high, considering their value. 

As I have said before, they travel 


some stagves, 


| Marcu, 


through these pampas with great speed, 
30 and even 40 leagues a day. This js 
done by fast driving, and frequent 
changes ; not by travelling by night 
As the post houses are generally four 0; 
five leagues apart, the coach, when ap- 
proaching, can be seen half, and some. 
times the whole of this distance, so jeye} 
is the country. When itis discove ed. 
the peones of the posta are despatched 
for the purpose of driving the two or 
three hundred horses into the coral, 
knowing that they will be speedily 
wanted. This task is usually accom. 
plished by the time the coach arrives 
fresh horses are then selected, by 
means of the laso, and as the harness 
consists only of a tightly girthed saddle 
and rope, it is soon put on, and all ready 
for another march. If the stage is long, 
10 or 12 leagues, a troop of horses is 
driven along side, and put in place of 
the weary ones, at the middle of the 
stage. In this way, the traveller is al- 
ways carried on along gallop. This is 
true at least of the east half of the 
way, and by those who are mounted, 
all the distance. The sand will not 
always perinit a coach to go so rapidly, 
in the provinces of San Luis and Men- 
doza. 


Music oF tue Rocxs.—There is a 
rock in South America, on the banks ot 
the river Oronoko, called Piedra de Ca- 
richana Vieja, near which, Humboldt 
says, travellers have heard, from time 
to time, about sunrise, subterraneous 
sounds, similar to those of the organ 
Humboldt was not himself fortunate 
enough to hear this mysterious music, 
but still he believes in its reality, and 
ascribes those sounds to the difference 
of temperature in the subterraneous 
and the external air, which at sunrise 
is most distant from the highest degree 
of heat on the preceding day. ‘The 
current of gir which issues through he 
crevices of the rock produces, in his 
opinion, those sounds, which are heard 
by applying the ear to the stone in 4 
lying position. May we not suppose 
(Humboldt adds) that the ancient inha- 
hitants of Egypt, during their frequent 
navigations up and down the Nile, may 
have made the same observation about 
a rock of Thebais, and that this “ Musi¢ 
of the Rocks” led to the fraud of the 
priests with the statue of Memnon’ 
When the “ rosy-fingered Aurore de 
her son, the glorious Memnep, sound, 
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it was nothing but the voice of a man 
concealed under the pedestal of the sta- 
tue. But the observation of the na- 
tives of Oronoko seems to explain, in 
q natural way, what gave birth to the 
Egyptian faith in a stone that issued 
BD. ‘ i 6 s 
sounds at sunrise.—Edinburgh Mag. 


Pervu.—Bolivar has directed public 
provision to be made for the education 
of the Indians in Peru. In the col- 
leges, Liberty and St. Charles, $300 a 
mooth are to be appropriated for the 
support and instruction of Indian youths: 
and in the College of Independencia 
4200 more are devoted to the same 
purpose. 


CurL1.—A poor woodcutter is said to 
have discovered, near Coquimbo, a sil- 
ver mine which is supposed to be rich- 
er (han the mine of Potosi. Some spe- 
cimens of the ore contain 50 per cent. 
of pure silver. Letters state that the 
mine extendsin serpentine directions 
for twelve or thirteen leurues, and that 
from the vein which was discovered, 
minerals have been dug out in 20 days, 
which are worth more than half a mil 
lion of dollars. tis estimated that in 
the course of a year, from tour mines 
since discovered, and which are evi- 
dently a continuation of the first, not 
less than five millions of dollars will be 
obtained 

ENGLAND.-—-The Dissenters in 
Great Britain have established a 
hewspaper to be devoted to their 
own interests—the first, it would seem, 
that they have attempted. It was to 
commence with the year, under the 
following title: ‘*The Dissenters’ Ga- 
zetie; or London, Norwich, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Bristol, Leeds, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow Weekly Newspaper of 
Polities, Commerce, Literature, 
Christian Philanthrophy.” 

“Neither the church nor the cabi- 
net,” say the editors, in their prospec- 
lus, “ can be surprised that such a body 
a the Dissenters of Great Britain 
should announce a Gazette of their own. 
The only wonder is that, hitherto, they 
have had no public organ of their sen- 
iments and feelings, and ne furimal re- 
ener of their affairs. This must have 
© mvinced the government that non- 
“onlormists are not party pceliticians, 
Hor Ul-affected to the constitution : and 
flow that they are about to speak for 


and 
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themselves, it is not becaus2 they are 
assuming a new political aspect, but 
that they may assert and sustain their 
real character beiore the worid.  Fiav- 
ing nothing to conceal, and being abun- 
dantly able to support their own cause, 
they feel that they owe it to themseives 
and to the state, to prevent, in future, 
those mistakes and misrepresentations 
of their principles and designs, which 
so often disgrace the public journals, 
and abuse the public mind.” 

Another extract will show that the 
term Dissenters does not in this in- 
stance include the Presoyterians of the 
established church of Scotland. 

“[t is no part of their design to at- 
tack the Episcopal or Presbyterian Es- 
tablishment of the country; but they 
will never shrink from a spirited vindi- 
cation of non-conformity, whenever it 
is maligned or misrepresented. Good 
men of both establishments will be 
treated with the utmost courtesy and 
kindness; and LIBELLERS Of ail denomi- 
nations may calculate upon having am- 
ple justice done to them. Reviews 
shall not conceal, cathedrals shall not 
shelter, the intolerant or intemperate 
froin merited reprehension.” 


ScotLtanp —The Edinburgh Maga 
zine for October contains a notice of a 
new establishment at Orbiston, on the 
general plan of Mr. Owen. As Mr. 
Cwen’s schemes are attracting some 
notice in the United States, we quote 
the description of this establishment as 
Mr. 
Owen’s system is charged with infidel 
principles: it does not 


being the offspring of his system. 


appear that re- 
lirious infuence is to form the charac- 
ter of the community at Orbiston. 

* The building, when finished, will 
present about 880 feet front—4 stories 
hich. It will accommodate 1000 to 
1500 individuals, and may cost from 
£10,000 to ££15,000, when complete. 
The east wing is covered in, and blue 
slated. This is intended for the chil- 
dren. ‘The whole range will be ready 
for the rool in three or four weeks, ;. nd 
a portion of them will then be occupied. 
oven, stoves, boilers, and other 
cooking apparatus, is getting up, to be in 
readiness for the first inbabitants of the 
new community. 


4 
AU 


Besides the agricul- 
tural department, and such as are re- 
quisite to supply their own wants, (such 
as baker, brewer, tailor, shoemaker, 
butcher, &c.,) they propose the manu- 
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facture of wheel-carriages, machinery, 
and jeather and cabinet furniture ; but 
they will be guided in a great measure 
by the capabilities of the applicants. 
The object intended by this experiment 
is twofold :—to ascertain the extent to 
which ail childrencan be trained to pre- 
fer virtue and inuustry to vice and idle- 
ness; and to ascertain to what height 
the lowest can be raised. The way the 
promoters of the plan propose to proceed 
with the children, is merely in the form- 
ation of their inclinations, for they dis- 
regard the use of force altogether. They 
say, ‘if we cannot make them all prefer 
what is best for them, we can do noth- 
ing.” ‘To raise the iowest they discard 
all ‘artificial, 
In their whole community they wish 
to have neither ‘ master’ nor ‘ servant,’ 
and yet they expect to have all the ad- 
vantages which can be derived from the 
command ofservants,without the plague 
and expense that attendsthem. Their 
confidence in the success of their views 
arises from a belief that itis as much the 
interest of the rich to adopt this system 
as it is of the poor. The system, they 
say, appears as dark to those who do 
not comprehend it, as the steam-engine 
did to the Peruvians before they saw 
it in motion, and they expect the con- 
viction of utility to be equally complete 
and conspicuous. Many of the mid- 
dling classes, and some of the higher, 
have made application for apartments, 
and in these apartments there are no 
distinctions. The public rooms are 
equally open to all who are clean in per- 
son and dress, and equally shut against 
all who are otherwise. 
those who want time or inclination to 
clean themselves, there are other infe- 
rior eating-rooms; but it is expected 
that after labour is over, (which may be 
about five in the afternoon,) all will be 
clean and neat, as we understand that 
the richer members are inclined to 
adopt a comfortable cheap dress, such 
as jacket and pantaloons, to avoid as 
muchas possible all invidious distinc- 
tion. Their arrangements are intended 
to give complete liberty to all; for all 


the people may lie in bed till mid-day if 


they please, with this simple proviso, 
that they must, by labour or capital, 
convey to the general fund as much as 
they take from it. They have as much 
land (290 statute acres 3) as will yield 
food to the whole community ; and their 
object is te avoid all oppositien ef inter- 
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irrational distinction.’.. 


For the use of 


March 
est. Their plan is that recommended 
so strenuously by Mr. Owen; and they 
have been enabled to put it more easily 
in practice, from the circumstance of 
dividing the proprietors from the te. 
nants. In fact, it is simply a joint-stock 
company ; the stock divided into two 
hundred shares, payable by quarterly 
instalments of £10 per share. The 
proprietors purchase the land, build the 
dwellings and workshops, stock them 
with furniture, utensils, and machine ry, 
and let the whole to a company of te. 
nants. The advantages of this combi. 
nation, they say, will afford more com- 
fort and independence for the sum of 
£50 a year, than can be obtained for 
five times that sum elsewhere ; but this 
is one of the assertions which the expe- 
riment is to prove.” 


InELAND.—The Hanging Gardens ot 
Limerick, are a great curiosity. An 
acre of ground is covered with arches 
of various heights, the highest forty 
feet, and the lowest twenty-five ; over 
these arches is placed a layer of eart| 
five feet in thickness, and planted with 
choice fruit trees and flowers. The 
arches are employed as cellars for spi- 
rituous liquors, and will hold nearly 
two thousand hogsheads. The work 
was commenced in 1808, and was ¢om- 
pleted in about five or six years. The 
expense of the whole undertaking Was 
£15,000. 


France.—In Paris the royal library 
has above 700,000 printed volumes, aud 
70,000 manuscripts; the library o 
Monsieur, 150,000 printed volumes, and 
5,000 manuscripts; the library of 5t. 
Genevieve, 110,000 printed volumes, 
and 2,000 manuscripts; the Mazarine 
library, 92,000 printed volumes, and 
3,000 manuscripts; the library of the 

city of Paris, 20,000 volumes. All 
these are daily open to the public! In 
the departments there are twenty-live 
public libraries, with above 1,700,000 
volumes; of which Aix has 72,670 
Marseilles, 31,500; Toulouse, 30,000; 
Bordeaux, 100,000; Tours, 30,000; 
Lyons, 106,000; Versailles, 40,000; 
and Amiens, 40,000. In the royal lj- 
brary at Paris, there are several! uncol 
lated manuscripts of the scriptures. 
U.S. L. Gaz 

SaRpINtA.—A royal edict, it is said, 
has been lately issued, directing that 2 
future, no person shall read er writ 
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who cannot prove the possession of 
property above the value of 1500 li- 
yres, about £560 sterling. 


New SoutrH Wates,—There are 
now said to be in New South Wales, 
upwards of 12,000 male convicts, while 
the females do not amount to more than 
as many hun lred. 


Hawarm.—-Mr. Chamberlain thus de- 
scribes the great crater of the volcano 
at <irauea, on this Island. 

« Mr. Goodrich and myself visited the 
volcano again, and with a line mea- 
sured the upper edge of the crater, 


ani found it to be seven miles and a half 


incircumference. We then descended 
and measured one side of the ledge, 
and satisfied ourselves, that, at the 
depth of 500 or 600 feet, the circumfe- 
rence is at least five miles anda half. 
We did notget the exact depth of it, 
but judge it not less than one thousand 
feet. We had good opportunities for 
forming a judgment. It is a fearful 
place.” 


THe HUMAN FAMILY.—The London 
Monthly Magazine contains a summa- 
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ry view of the religious state of the 
world, wiiich appears to have been pre- 
pared from the * Claims of Six Hun- 
dred Mitiions,” the well known work 
of the American Missionaries. 

* By a caiculation ingeniously made, 
itis found that, were the inhabitants of 
the known world divided into thirty 
parts, nineteen are still possessed by 
Pagans; six by Jews and Mahome- 
tans; two by Christians of the Greek 
and Eastern Churches, and three by 
those of the Church of Rome and the 
Protestant Communion. If this calcu- 
lation be accurate, Christianity, taken 
in its largest jatitude, bears oo greater 
proportion to the other religions than 
one to five; and, according to a calcu- 
lation made in g@inerica, and republish- 
ed in London in 1812, the inhabit- 
ants of the world amount to about 
800,000,000, and its Christian populu- 
tion to only 200 millions, viz. the Greek 
and Eastern Churches, thirty millions; 
the Papists, 100 millions; and the Pro- 
testants, seventy millions. The Pa- 
gans are estimated at 461 millions; 
the Mahometaus at 130 millions; and 
the Jews at nine millions.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RELIGIOUS. 

Dissertations upon several Funda- 
mental Articles of Christian Theology. 
By samuel Austin, D. D. Worcester. 
pp. 200 8vo, 

Mutual Love between a Minister 
and People. A Sermon, delivered at 
the Ordination of the Rev. Harley 
Goodwin, as Colleague Pastor with 
the Rey. Jacob Catlin, D. D. of the 
*hurch of Christ in the North Society 
of New Marlborough, Mass. Jan. 4, 
1826, By Cyrus Yale, Pastor of the 
Shurch in New Hartford, Conn. Pub- 
lished by request of the Society’s Com- 
mittee. Hartford. 

The Substance of a Discourse, preach- 
edin the Hall of the House of Repre- 
watatives of the Congress ef the 
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United States, in the City of Washing- 
ton, on Sunday, January sth, 1826. 
By the Right Rev. John Engiand, D. D. 


Bishop of Charleston. 
Baltimore. F. Lucas, Jr. 

A Sermon, delivered at the Dedica- 
tion of the Second Congregational 
Church in Northampton, December 
7th, 1825. By Henry Ware, Jr. Min- 
ister of the Second Church in Boston 
8vo. 

A Sermon on the only True Found- 
ation, and the Difference of Materiale 
of the Spriritual Building, the Churchs 
delivered in St. Stephen’s Church io 
the city of Philadelphia, on Sunday, 
September 25, 1825, on an occasion of 
ordaining to the ministry, and printed 
at the request of the Rector, Chureh 


52. 


SVO. pp- 
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Wardens, and Vestrymen of the said 
Church By William White, D. D. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 1825. pp. 24. Philadelphia. 
William Stavely. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Art of Epistolary Composition, 


or Models of Letters, Billets, Bills of 


Exchange, Biils of Lading, Invoices, 
&c. with Preliminary Instructions and 
Notes. To which are added a collec- 
tion of Fables intended as exercises for 
pupils learning the French Language ; 
a series of Letters between a Cadet 
and his Father, describing the system 
pursued at the American Literary, 
Scientific, and Military Academy, at 
Middletown, Conn. With some ac- 
count of that place ; and a Discourse 
on Education, by Capt. Alden Par- 
tridge, Superintendent of the Acade- 
my. By Francis Peyre-ferry, Pro- 
fessor of the French Language in the 
Academy. Middletown, Conn. E. & 
Hi. Clark. 

Adam’s Latin Grammar Abridged ; 
and arranged in a course of Practical 
Lessons, adapted to the capacity of 
Young Learners. To which is added 
Rules of Pronunciation in reading La- 
tin. By William Russell. Second 
Edition, New Haven. <A. H. Maltby 
& Co. 

Elements of Electricity, Magnetism, 
and Electro-Magnetism, embracing the 
late Discoveries and lmprovements, 
digested into the form of a Treatise ; 
being the Second Part of a Course of 
Natural Philosophy, compiled for the 
Use of the Students of the University 
at Cambridge, New England. By John 
Farrar, Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. Gvo. pp. 395. 
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Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & (y, 

Elements of Kiistory, Ancient ap 
Modern : with Historical Charts. ».- 
J. E. Worcester. 1826. 12mo. pp. 324, 
Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & (o, 

The American Speaker, or Eyer. 
cises in Rhetoric: being a Selection oj 
Speeches, Dialogues, and Poetry, {ro 
the best American and English sources, 
suitable for Recitation. 1826. 12mo, 
pp- 444. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, 
& Co. 

A Peep at the Pilgrims in Sixteen 
Hundred and Thirty-six; a Tale oj 
Olden Times. By the Author of di. 
vers unfinished Manuscripts. 2 vols, 
12mo. Second edition. Boston. Veils 
& Lilly. 

Miscellaneous Poems, selected from 
the United States Literary Gazette, 
18mo pp. 172. Boston. Cummings, 
Hilliard, & Co. and Harrison Gray. 

History of a Voyage to the China 
Sea. By John White, Lieutenant in 
the United States Navy. Second Eii- 
tion. yo. pp. Boston. Wells 
& Lilly. 

The Last of the Mohicans; a Nar- 
rative of 1757. By the Author of the 
6s Spy,” “ Pilot,” &c. 2 vols. 12m 
Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

Address, delivered at the Tent 
Anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, December 2a, 1% 
By Wiiliam Ladd, Esq. 8yo. pp. 3! 
Boston. 

A Concise View of the critical Situ- 
ation and future Prespects of the Slave- 
holding States, in relation to their Co 
loured Population. By Whitemarsh 
B. Seabrook. Read before the Agr 
cultural Society of St. John’s, Colleton 
Charleston, 8. C. on the 14th of Se 
tember, 1825. S8vo. Charleston. 
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MisstonaRy ASSOCIATIONS IN 
CwHar.eston.—-An Association, one 
or more, and also a larger society, have 
lately been formed in Charleston, 5. C. 
in aid of the American Board, on the 
plan latterly pursued by the Board in 
the organization of associations and 
societies in the northern states. The 


meeting assembled for this purpose Wa! 
addressed by Elias Boudinot, the Cher 
okee, who had come to that city author 
ized by his countrymen to solicit {uns 
for the purchase of a printing appar 
tus, and for the establishment o! 4° 
Academy or public Seminary in | 
Cherokee country. He also wane 
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books for a library which has already 
heen Commenced—, robably by the 
Cherokee Literary Society, which we 
mentioned some time since. 





Cuerokxee AnpHaret.—Mr. Bou- 
dinot spoke of the new alphabet lately 
nvented by a Mr. Guyst, or Guess, a 
countryman of his, from which he an- 
ticipated important benefits to the na- 
tion. This alphabet is a curiosity, con- 
sidering the character of the inventor, 
but it is scarcely to be expected that 
amoug a people consisting of a few 
thousands, with no literature, it should 


ever avail itself very extensively of 


the art of printing. In their last re- 
port to the American Board, the Pru- 
dential Committee speak of the alpha- 
bet thus : 

«A form of alphabetical writing, 
nyented by a Cherokee named George 
Guess, who does not speak Engiish, 
and was never taught to read Enelish 


books, is attracting great notice 
among the people generally. Hay- 
ing become acquainted with the 


principle of the alphabet; viz. that 
marks can be made the symbols of 
sounds; this uninstructed tan con- 
ceived the notion that he could ex- 
press all the syllables in the Cherokee 
language by separate marks, or charac- 
ters. Oncollecting all the syllables, 
which, after long study and trial, he 
could recall to his memory, he found 
the number to be eighty-two. In order 
lo express these, he took the letters of 
ur alphabet fora part of them, and 
modifications of our letters, 
some characters of his own in- 
vention, for the rest. With these sym- 
bols he set about writing letters; and 
Ve ry soon a correspondence was actu- 
ally maintained between the Chero- 
Kees in Wills Valley, and their coun- 
beyond the Mississippi, 500 
iiiles apart. This was done by indi- 
viduals who could not speak English, 
aid who had never learned any alpha- 
vet except this syllabic one, which 
Guess had invented, taught to others, 
ind introduced into practice. The in- 
‘erest in this matter has been increas- 
ing for the last two years; till, at 
‘ength, young Cherokees travel a great 
“stance to be instructed in this easy 
method of writing and reading. In 
‘aree days they are able to commence 
‘eller-writing, and return home to 
their native villages prepared te teach 


various 


with 


trymen 
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others. It is the opinion of some of 
the missionaries, that ii the Bible were 
translated, and printed according to 
the plan here described, hundreds of 
adult Cherokees, who will never learn 
English, would be able to read it ina 
single month. Lither Guess himself, 
or some other person, has discovered 


four other syllables; making all the 


known syllables of the Cherokee lan- 
guage eighty-six. ‘This is a very curi- 
ous fact; especially when it is consid- 
ered that the lancruage is very copious 
on some subjects, a single verb under- 
roing some thousands of inflections.” 


Cuocraw Acapemy-——The Board of 
Managers for the General Convention 
of the Baptist Denomination have es- 
tablished a missionary station for tbe 
religious instruction of the Choctaw 
youth, sent by the chiefs of that na- 
tion, to be educated in Scott county, 
Kentucky. The school is located at a 
place called the Blue Springs, about a 
mile from Great Crossings, and is call- 
ed the Choctaw Academy. 

[he Rey. Thomas Henderson is ap- 
pointed missionary and teacher, and 
has already twenty-one Indian boys 
under his care. The expenses of this 
establishment are principally defrayed 
by the Indians themselves. Ina treaty 
made by that nation with the United 
States, it was provided, that in conside- 
ration of lands ceded by them, a certain 
annual amount should be appropriated 
by the United States for twenty years, 
to be applied to the education of their 
youth. The Indians have selected 
this number, and sent them to Ken- 
tucky, for the purpose of receiving a 
better education than they could be 
expected to receive in their own na- 
tion, and to habituate them to the man- 
ners and customs of civilized society ; 
and have expressed their wish to the 
rovernment that this annual appropria- 
tion shall be applied to the expense of 
their maintenance and _ instruction. 
The number will probably be increased 
to about forty. 

The course of instruction is to be, 
the English language grammatically— 
writing—arithmetic—-surveying—-ge- 
ography—history—natural philosophy 
--vucal music—and the principles of 
the Christian religion. Mr. Hender- 
son is much devoted to the work in 
which he istengaged. He is authorized 
te receive inte the school an equal 
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number of white children to be associ- 
ated with them, provided a strict eq. al- 
ity shall be observed, and in no case 
whateverdistinction be shown in favour 
of the whites; and provided also that 
no expense shall be incurred by the 
Board on their account.” 


Sanpwica Istanps.—* At an inquiry 
meeting held at Honoruru on the 2th 
of May last, about 30 individuals, sev- 
eral of them chiefs of the highest rank, 
expressed their desire to be considered 
candidates for baptism, to be ad- 
ministered as soon as the missionaries 
might deem it expedient. Although 
the latter were greatly encouraged 
and cheered by what they saw «and 
heard, and could not but regard this 
desire to receive the ordinance as 
springing in most cases from a sincere 
love to God, yet it was though’ best to 
proceed with great caution, and there- 
fore the matter was for the time defer- 
red. 

On the 28th, it was pleasing to no- 
tice several chiefs and others, express- 
ing, in the most decisive manner, their 
scruples of conscience relative to the 
propriety of attending the scene of 
amusement on Saturday evening. 

On the 30th it appeared that at Ho- 
noruru alone no less than 133 individu- 
als had enrolled their names as desi- 
rous to be fully taught the word of 
God, and to obey him so far as they 
might be enabled to know his will. 

At a meeting of the church and con- 
gregation on the 5th of June, after the 
regular services, ten persons, including 
several chiefs, made a public reiation 
of their religious experience. It is re- 
presented to have been a most inter- 
esting and happy season. One of 
these was Richard Karaaiulu, who was 
formerly connected with the Foreign 
Mission School at Cornwall, but left 
without giving evidence of conver- 
sion. 

In August nine chiefs were propound- 
ed for admission to the church : among 
whom were, Karuimoku, the Prime 
Minister, and Kaahumanu, the favorite 
queen of the late king Tamahamaha, 
and the most powerful woman on the 
Islands. 

At Honorurv, Karaimoku has com- 
menced the erection of a spacious chap- 
el, and intends to furnish it with a bell 
at his own expense.—The amount of 
printing done by the press at this sta- 
tion, at the latest date of the journal, 
was, 
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15,000 copies of a Spelling-book, 
2000 do Hy mn-book of 60 pp. 
1000 do Catechism, 

1000 da Scripture Tract, 
And it was stated that before an edj. 
tion of one of the Gospels could be 
struck off there would be at least 
10,000 native readers ! 


British AND ForeIGN Bieze Soci. 
Ery.—The General Committee, seve. 
ral months since, found themselves ep. 
gaged ina serious debate respecting 
the books called Apocryphal. It j; 
well known that these books are re. 
ceived by Roman Catholics as canoni- 
ical, and it was asserted that the Socije- 
ty’s Bibles, which excluded these books, 
would not be received in Cathoiic 
countries. It became a question there- 
fore whether the Society should send 
into those countries error associated 
with truth, knowing that the apocry- 
phal books wouid be received as genu- 
ine, or be hindered in its operations in 
a fieid where its efforts were most 
needed. After avery earnest and al- 
most painful debate the matter was re- 
ferred to a special committee, who 
made their report, on the 21st of Novem: 
ber, when the following resolution was 
adopted. 

“That the funds of the Society be 
applied to the printing and circulation 
of the Canonical Books of Scripture, 
to the exclusion of those books, and 
parts of books, which are usually 
termed Apocryphal : and that all 
pies printed, either entirely or in part, 
at the expense of the Society, and 
whether such copies consist of the 
whole or of any one or more of such 
books, be invanably issued bound, 1 
other books whatever being bound 
with them. And, further, that all mo- 
ney grants, to societies or individuals 
be made only in conformity with ti 
principle of this regulation.” 
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DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
In the month of January. 
To the American Bible £ociety, 
$1392, 

To the American Board, $5528.51. 

To the American Tract Society, 
$197 .31. 

The receipts of the Hampshire Mis 
sionary Society for the year ending 
Aug. 16, 1825, were $1837. 

The receipts of the American Colo- 
nization Society since the 8th of March, 
1825, amount to $10,000. 





Ordinations and Installations.—Publie Affairs. 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIOIE. 


Oct. 27.—The Rev. Danier Precx 
to the pastoral care of the Baptist 
church at Rodman, N. Y. Sermon by 
the Rev. Joshua Bradley. 

Dec. 12—Mr. Wiiriam D. Catrns, 
Mr. Wituram L. Marswarr, and Mr. 
WittiAM Jones, were admitted to the 
order of Deacons, by Bishop Moore, 
of Virginia. 

Dec. 23.—Mr. JowHn Davis, and 
Rey James Warp (a coloured man) 
late of the Presbyterian church, were 
admitted to the order of Deacons, by 
Bishop W hite. 

Jan. 4.—Mr. CLoup was admitted to 
the order of Deacons, at Hartford, by 
Bishop Brownell. 

Jan. 10.—The Rev. James D. H1n- 
sHAw was installed Pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church in New Providence. 

Jan. 11.—The Rev. Samuet G Or- 
Ton was ordained over the Congrega- 
tional church in Sydney, N. Y.  Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Elisha Wise, of Depo- 
sit. 


Jan. 12.—The Rev. James V. Hex. 
RY, as Pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Ballston, N. Y. : 
by the Rev. Mr. Monteith. 

Jan. 18 —The fiev. Erastus MAtr- 
BY was installed Pastor of the Trinita- 
rian church and Society in Taunton, 
Mass. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Wis- 
ner of Boston. 

Jan. 18.—The Rev. Grorce Cownes, 
of New Hartford, Conn. was ordained 
at Taunton to preach as an 


Sermon 


k Val gel- 
ist. 

Jan. 31.—The Rev. Danter Wa- 
TERBUY,over the Presbyte:ian church 
and Congreration in Franklin, Dela- 
ware, Co. N. Y. Sermon by the Rev. 
A. Cal ‘well. 

Feb. 1—The Rev. Francis H. 
Case to the pastoral care of the Con- 

rer.tional church in Goshen, Conn. 


or 
Sermon by the Rev Or. Beecher. 


Feb 2 —The Rey. Rensanin [EAN, 
of Westmoreland, was ordained as an 
Evangelist. 


FUBLIC APF ATRE. 


Russta.—The Emperor Alexander 
lied suddenly, on the Ist of December, 
at Taganrock, a town on the sea of 
Azoph. ‘The interval which 
elapsed between the first vague report 


t 


short 


this event and the official confirma- 
uuon ot it, was filled with a thousand ru- 
ours respecting the manner of the 
Einperor’s death,—it being intimated 
that he was poisoned; and 
the succession to the chrone, it being 
asserted that it would be occupied by 
the Grand Duke Nicholas instead of 
the Grand Duke Constantine, who 
though he was entitled to the succes- 
ston as being the eldest surviving bro- 
ther of the emperor, had, it was said, 
relinguished his right, in favour of the 
younger brother, on certain conditions 
connected with his appointment as 
viceroy of Poland. Later accounts 
however, have put allthese speculations 
to flight. Alexander died of indisposi- 
lion, and Constantine has been, with 
due despatch and ceremony, proclaimed 
Antocrat of all the Russias. 


respecting 


This event, so sudden and unexpect- 
ed, has produced a great 
throughout Europe, but especially in 
those countries which are 
diately within the sphere of Russian 
influence. In the words of a French 
writer, ** Providence has indeed struck 
a great blow. ‘The crown has falien 
from a head, yet young, and 
which lately, since the fall of Bona- 
parte, aimed to preside over the desti- 
nies of Europe Ihe sceptre has been 
broken in the hands of a monarch 
whose empire extended to three of thc 
quarters of the globe, whose soldiers 
are assembied not far from the gates of 
Vienna, and not far from the great wall 
of China, whose fleets can at the same 
instant cover the Baltic, and burst the 
barriers of the Bosphorus.” 

We have seen and heard many con- 
jectures as to the effect of Alexancer’s 
death on the Holy Alliance, of which 
he was the founder and the director, 
and which, it sed, if it do not 
sufler actual dissolution, will have but 
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a nomineland odious existence with- 
out him: have seen many 
portraits of Constantine, all of which 
represent him us interior to his imperial 
brother in taients andin every amiable 
trait of character ;—and many con- 
jectures respecting the policy he will 
pursuc,-towards the Turkish dominions, 
which he is said to covet with heredi- 
tary ambition, and towards the Holy 
Aliinnce, which he is said to hate as 
interfering with the objects of that 
anibition. That the death of the auto- 
crat of all the Russias, we had almost 
said of Europe, will produce important 
changes in the aspect of that hemi- 
sphere Cannot but be anticipated; but 
for ourselves we confess that our know- 
ledge of the agents by whom those 
changes will be effected is too imper- 
fect to justify any very confident con- 
jectures as to what, precisely, they 
willbe. We leave all with Him in 
whose hands are the destiries of na- 
tions, grateful we hope that he has given 
us our existence where the death of no 
one personsge can shed 
twilight’ over a whole continent, 
perplex millions with tie 
change.’ Alexander had fulfilled his 
earthly destiny, and he who took bim 
from his wide sphere of influence, 
would that that influence had continu- 
ed to be exerted as it once was in fa- 
vour of Christian principles and Chris 
tian institutions !—he who * appointed 
his bounds that he could not pass,” will 
overrule the consequences of his remo- 
val, whatever they may be, for the ad- 
vancement of his own glorious pur- 
poses, and for the ultima te good, we 
trust, of this troubled world. ] 

The present state of the imperia 
family, and the order ef succession as 
established by Paul I, are thus given 
in the French papers. 

*“ His late Imperial Majesty was 
born December 23, 1777, ascended the 
throne of Russia March 4, 1801, and 
became King of Poland June 9, 1615; 
on the 9th October, 1793, he married 
Elizabeth Alexiewna, Princess of Ba- 
den, but has no issue. The Fmpress’s 
mother, a Princess of Wirtemberg, 
widow of the Fmperor Paul J, is still 
living. His Majesty has left three 
brothers, namely—1. the Grand Duke 
Constantine, born May 8, 1779, and 
married February 26, 1796, to a Prin- 
cess of Saxe Cobourg. from whom he 
was divorced in April, 1801. In May, 
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of the following year, he marricd the 
Princess of Lowiez, but has no ssue, 
—2. The Grand Duke Nicholas, born 
July 2, 1796, and married July 13, 
1817, to a Princess of Prussia, by 
whom he had one son and two daugh- 
ters.—3. The Grand Duke Michiel. 
born February 8, 1798.—The late Fim- 
peror his also left two sisters, the ne 
married to the Hereditary Prince of 
Saxe Weimar, and the other to the 
Prince of Orange. 

“The law of succession, as publish. 
ed by the Fmperor Paul, of Russia, in 
1797, was declared the law of the em- 
pire. By this law the crown belongs 
to the oldest son of the Emperor, and 
to all his male posterity. In default 
of male issue, the second son and his 
male issue are calledto the throne: ip 
defect of male issue, the female de- 
scendants have a right to it according 
to their proximity. If the heiress 
possess a foreign crown, she is com- 
pelled to renounce it before she can 
receive the crown of Russia. If she 
is not of the Greek religion, she is re- 
quired to embrace it. On refusing to 
subscribe to these conditions, the 
crown pusses to the next in succession. 
In case of a minority, the reigning 
monarch will name a Regent to his 
successor : if he should not name one, 
the regency belongs to the mother of 
the young sovereign ; or, in the event 
of there being no mother, to the near- 
est relation. The majority is fixed at 
16 years of age.” 


Greece.—The Egyptian squadron 
had arrived near Missolonghi, and th 
Greek fleet had retired at its approac! 
The troops brought by the Captain 
Pacha had been disembarked at Na- 
varina. Previous to the arrival of this 
force, the besiegcrs of Missolongh: had 
retired a little, but it was expected 
that they would return with augmented 
forces, and that the fleet would co-ope- 
rate with thim for the reduction of 
the place. The Greek government 
were increasing and combining the 
forces, and making all possib!e exer- 
tions to avert the impending storm. 

The following article, headed Zante, 
November 16, is at once descriptive 
of the condition of the occupants o! 
Missolonghi, and strikingly character- 
istic of Grecian warfare; which 
while it presents nothing like a gene- 
ral, systematic, efficient plan ef operé 
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tions, is full of chivalrous and isolated 
achievmenots. 

“ The intrepid defenders of Misso- 
longhi, perceiving that they are on the 
poiat of being attacked by sea and 
land, have resolved to sacrifice their 
lives for their country, and have taken 
» last farewell of the world, amidst re- 
ligious and military ceremonies, after a 
general review, in which each chief 
embraced the soldiers, at the same 
time the Bishop giving them his bene- 
diction, sprinkling the holy water on 
their standards, which were decorated 
with crowns of laurel. At the same 
time were embarked for Zante and 
Cephalonia, the archives of the Goy- 
ernment, as well as the old men, wo- 
men, and children. The separation caus- 
ed the greatest grief. All communica- 
tion is still open with Missolonghi, dy 
sea and land, aad numerous bodies of 
troops have entered, as well as a great 
quantity of provisions. They will de- 
fend the batteries inch by inch, as there 
isno hope of retreating.” 


Asta.——Private letters from Batavia, 
dated in September, state that the 
Javanese were in a general state of 
insurrection ; particularly in the south- 
ern and middle districts. Several 
thousands of the natives had assembled 
in this quarter and were unchecked by 
the Dutch government. An expedi- 
tion which had gone against the insur- 
gents from Samarang had been repulsed 
with At Padang the Malays 
Were rising in all directions and the 

were insufficient to suppress 
Every European resident had 
been ordered out on duty ; a general 
panic existed at the principal Europe- 
an settlements. and the general opin- 
ion was that, without a tiunely supply 
ol troops, the European population 
would be “driven into the ocean.” 

Intelligence respecting the war in 
Burmah is infrequent, vague, and con- 
tradictory. From the best of our in- 
formation we have reason to believe, 
hotwithstanding reports to the contra- 
ry, that the war still proceeds heavily, 
from the taking of one unimportant 
stockade to another, without any very 
flattering prospects of its immediate 
termination. 
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Brazin Ann Buenos Ayres.—The 
si iisurrectionary movements in the 
anda Oriental, which Don Pedro 
seems to have regarded, from the first, 
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as being secretly favoured by the go- 
vernment of Buenos Ayres, have at 
length resulted in open hostilities be- 
tween the two countries. By a de- 
cree, dated Rio de Janeiro, December 
10, the ‘emperor regent,’ as Don 
Pedro is styled in his late treaty with 
the king of Portugal, publishes a tor- 
mal declaration of war, inthe follow- 
ing terms. 

* The Government of the United 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata having 
committed acts of hostility against this 
Empire without provocation, or previ- 
ous formal declaration of war, reject- 
ing thus the forms established among 
civilized nations, it is required by the 
dignity of the Brazilian people and 
the rank which belongs to us among 
powers, that I, having heard my Coun- 
cil of State, should Declare, as I now 
do, WAR against the said Provinces 
and their Government ; directing that 
by sea and land, all possible hostilities 
be waged upon them ; authorizing such 
armaments as my subjects may please 
to use against that nation ; declaring 
that all captures or prizes of whatev- 
er nature, shall accrue entirely to the 
captors, without any deduction in fa- 
vour of the public treasury.” 

Both parties have been for some 
months preparing for this issue, and 
both seem to have commenced opera- 
tions with alacrity and vigour. Private 
letters accompanying the intelligence 
of the war, state that the Braziiian 
government was pressing men for the 
land and sea service, and that Buenos 
Ayres was blockaded by a strong na- 
val force. On the other hand, priva- 
teers from Buenos Ayres were begin- 
ning to cluster on the coasts of Bra- 
zil. 

We are not accustomed to political 
prophesying, yet little is hazarded in 
predicting that Don Pedro has adven- 
tured in an affair from the issue of 
which he has less to hope for than to 
fear. If hissuspicions were just, that 
the late rebellious conduct of some of 
his southern provinces originated in 
their natural attachment to the provin- 
ces of La Plata, with which they were 
formerly associated under the same go- 
vernment, and to which they are still 
assimilated in lanruage, manners, and 
prejudices, he cannot reasonably ex- 
pect that his hands will be strengthen- 
ed from that quarter. How popular 
Don Pedro or his measures may be 
with the genuine home-born Brazil- 
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ians, we cannot undertake to say; yet 
it will not be very strange if even they 
shouid manifest no great enthusiasin 
for a government which hiis its most 
important offices with toreigners, to the 
exclusion of themseives, and which by 
a late treaty has virtually reduced 
them to a state of colonial depend- 
ence ona foreign kingdom from which 
they had once revolted. The * empe- 
ror regent’ should reflect, also, in cal- 
culating the consequences of his un- 
dertaking, that since republicanism 
has, on every side of him, gained an as- 
cendancy in the popular feeling, over 
royalty with ail its dependent grada- 
tions of rank and privilege, the war 
can scarcely fail to be regarded as in 
some degree a war of principle, and 
that therefore the policy and political 
sympathies of the nations which sur- 
round him will be with his republican 
adversaries. 


Cuna.—Preparations have been 
making for the anticipated invasion 
mentioned in our number for January. 
It is said that there are at Havana 
and in other parts of the islands, troops 
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amounting to six or eight thousand. 
besides $x frigates. Different opin- 
ions exist as to the result of the inya- 
sion if it should take place. 


Domestic.—Congress does not ye: 
seem to have got through with what 
has been called the ‘talking season, 
Various subjects are undergoing a pro- 
tracted discussion, but no measure of 
importance has received a final decj- 
sion. ‘The proposed mission to Panama 
has met with an opposition unlooked 
for, if we mistake not, by the public 
generally, and not very consonant to 
their wishes. We do not learn that jt 
has yet been conclusively acted upon. 

The President has ratified a treaty 
with the Ricarce Indians, the unfortu- 
nate tribe which about two years since 
received such a violent ‘ chastisement, 
as it was oflicially called, in corise- 
quence of their quarrel with general 
Ashley. The treaty resembles other 
Indian treaties ; the Aborigines ac- 
knowledging the supremacy of the 
United States, and receiving a promise 
of protection from their father the 
President. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


3, JS. S—D.S. F. G. and a. nun, are received. 


J, P. W. will appear in our next. 





